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EDITORIAL. 


HAVE received from one of our readers a letter 

which asks several pertinent questions and I 

welcome the opportunity it affords me to allay any 
scruples people may have about buying gramophone 
records at the present time. 


‘* Now that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
introduced his Budget, and has called on the country 
to ‘ save,’ would it be possible for you to make some 
remarks in your Editorial on the question of pur- 
chasing gramophone records in war time ? 

** There can be no doubt that people are coming 
to rely more and more on records, now that the 
B.B.C. no longer provides sufficient good music for 
their needs, and what it does provide is often given 
at impossible hours. 

‘Are we to give up buying records during the 
war? Are they luxuries? If we buy, say, a set of 
records made by a German orchestra, but with an 
H.M.V. label, are we helping the enemy? 

‘** Does the material from which the. records are 
made come from abroad? 

‘*On the other hand, shall we be helping the 
country by giving up purchasing records in war 
time, or shall we be adding to unemployment? 

** These are questions which I feel are being asked 
by many at the present time.” 


I welcome it all the more because to a large extent 
what Mr. Steele asks about the propriety of buying 
records applies equally to the propriety of buying 
books, but I shall not waste time by emulating the 
muddled exposition by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of luxury. He may be expected to shine 
more lucidly on the Woolsack. 

The first point is the material from which discs are 
made. 90°, of this, both in value and actual bulk, is 
obtained from within the British Empire. 6% 1s 
secured from the Dutch East Indies, which is now 
Allied territory, and the remaining 4% is obtained from 
America, but circumstances will make it necessary for 
the recording companies presently to use a_ sub- 
stitute obtainable within the Empire. So much for 
material. 

Now for the question of whether it helps the enemy 
to buy German orchestral recordings at the present 


time. I do not think it is necessary for me to argue the 
aesthetic side of this question. I have seen no signs this 
time of the pseudo-patriotism, which at the beginning 
of the last war tried to persuade people to refuse to 
listen to German music, merely because it was German 
music. On the other hand, commercially, German 
artists do not benefit by a penny from the sale of 
German records in this country, and copyright 
royalties are in abeyance. I hope when the war is 
over artists that were enemies will receive royalties 
now unpaid, for I think it would be a mean trick to 
make money at the artists’ expense under the guise of 
patriotism. But those buying German records in 
England now need not worry about royalties being paid 
now. Remember too that all the records have been 
paid for out of British controlled funds and that the 
Germans receive no benefit. Moreover these record- 
ings are essential in order to keep a German-made 
record out of export markets like South America or in 
other places where German-speaking communities are 
large. 

Finally, it becomes a question whether gramophone 
records are one of those luxuries which the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer begged people not to buy. To 
that I can only reply that if this country has sunk to 
conditions in which music and literature are to be 
stigmatised as luxuries the quicker we are shaken into 
sanity the better; for my part I would spare no 


effort in fighting the economists who try to succeed in 


convincing the people of this country that music and 
literature are luxuries, but should they show signs of 
succeeding I would remind their dupes that the starva- 
tion of the arts means a vast extension of unemploy- 
ment in every direction. The creative artist is in fact 
the most genuine producer that exists and so far from 
being discouraged he should be encouraged to become 
more productive by not taxing him. The popular 
novelist receives a very small fraction of the fifteen or 
twenty thousand pounds which the public pays over 
the counter for his work. Publishers, booksellers, 
printers, paper makers and binders all get their 
taxable profit out of him, and what is true of the 
writer is equally true of the composer. There is of 
course a large export trade in books, but there is 
probably an even greater export trade in records, and 
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it must be remembered that unless a large sale of 
records is obtainable the price of them will inevitably 
have to be raised so high as perhaps to put us beyond 
the ability to compete with the Germans in future. I 
know how enormously difficult it is to find money in 
these days for records and for books, but those who can 
find the money may console themselves with the 
thought that they are certainly not hindering the 
effort to win this war, but on the contrary, in a small 
way, perhaps, helping. 

I hope that the figures and facts which I have given 
will reassure readers of any doubt of what was the 
right attitude to adopt. 


Chamber Music 


Our valued correspondent Mr. Henry S. Gerstlé of 
New York City puts forward a theory in a letter to me 
which so directly contradicts my own experience that I 
feel I must say a few words about it. 

“Mr. Mackenzie’s editorial on the appreciation 
of chamber music makes interesting reading, but 
many will question his statement that the novice 
should approach it through Mozart. This music, 
simple and beautiful though it is, is too far removed 
from the idiom with which the listener has previously 
come in contact. When popular song writers filch 
from the classics, for instance, whose tunes do they 
use? ‘Tchaikovsky, Rimsky, Debussy or Ravel, 
rather than Haydn or Mozart. Many a music lover 
has started on his pilgrimage (to borrow Mr. 
Rorke’s expression) with a fairly modern composer 
(because easily understood), and has reached Mozart 
only after a long chronologically backward journey. 
Music educators have discovered the truth of this 
remark.” 

I agree that the popular song writers filch more tunes 
from Tchaikovsky or from Rimsky-Korsakov than from 
Haydn or Mozart, but I am inclined to suspect that the 
explanation is to be found in the stupidity rather than 
in the astuteness of these magpies. Few tunes have been 
filched from Tchaikovsky that were so popular as this 
‘* Eighteenth Century Drawing Room ”’ filched from a 
Mozart piano sonata, and the success of it may produce 
a crop of Mozartian themes. I have always found that 
the untrained musical mind responds to Haydn and 
Mozart long before it is capable of responding to 
contemporary composers or even to the nineteenth 
century composer ; I have had a great opportunity of 
testing this by the number of people, musically un- 
trained, who on various occasions have played the 
gramophone for me. Mozart, Haydn and early 
Beethoven are recognised and invariably appreciated 
before even Schubert. In the go’s of the last century 
Mozart was still being pooh-poohed as slightly super- 
ficial and too obviously tuneful a composer to be 
accorded the highest rank. Mozart has come into his 
own during the present century and I distrust extremely 
the tendency noticeable at the moment of making him 
precious. There is no reason whatever to do it. The 
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longer I ponder over Mr. Gerstlé’s theory the more 
fantastic it appears to me. The difficulty I find is to 
persuade anybody who is not musically educated to 
exert enough faith and patience to secure the pleasure 
I want them to secure from composers like Sibelius. 


It is apropos of my remarks on chamber music that 
Mr. Gerstlé has written to me, and the notion that 
novices find it easier to start with Ravel or Debussy 
quartets rather than those of Mozart or Haydn leaves 
me gasping. I wish Mr. Gerstlé would take a future 
occasion to elaborate his contention with evidence 
from practical experience, for I have so much respect 
for his opinion that I find it disturbing when it is so 
contrary to my own, and I should like to benefit from 
the expression of it. 

The second part of Mr. Gerstlé’s letter deals with a 
question of breaks and I commend it to the considera- 
tion of recorders. I should like to recommend it also 
to the consideration of politicians when broadcasting. 
They would make a better job of it if they applied to 
elocution the principles which Mr. Gerstlé applies to 
music. 

“What follows may throw some light on the 
question of fading versus arbitrary breaks in record- 
ing extended compositions, which Mr. Lockeyear 
brought up in his recent letter. 

‘“‘ Several years ago the Victor Company at its 
recording sessions of the Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
Orchestras, tried the fading method. The resulting 
recordings brought forth such a flood of adverse 
criticism that the Company forthwith abandoned 
the idea. Arbitrary breaks, always provided that 
they are well chosen, are more - satisfying 
aesthetically than fading. The latter method is, by 
its very nature. bound to be a hit-or-miss affair 
with the odds very much against a satisfactory 
change over. 

‘* ‘What are well chosen ‘ breaks ’? 


** This is a matter of opinion—but these fundamen- 
tal principles may be laid down: (1) Breaks should not 
come in the middle of a musical sentence. (2) They 
should preferably not occur during a modulatory 
passage, breaking its continuity. (3) They should 
come at the end of a diminuendo rather than a 
crescendo ; and in any event at the end of a rallen- 
tando, and not in the midst or at the end of an 
accelerando. (4) They should not occur in a passage 
where the continuity of a rhythmic figure is of 
paramount importance. (5) Depending on the 
context, the record side should not end on a perfect 
cadence, creating the illusion of finality, when no 
such thought was intended by the composer. (6) The 
final chord of a masculine ending should not be 
repeated on the following record side. 

*‘ These principles are merely the first that come to 


mind. There are undoubtedly others just as import- 
ant.” 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE 
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WUSIC & DRAMA 


LUISA TETRAZZINI—A TRIBUTE 


By HUGH HARVEY 


WITH the passing in Milan on April 28th, 1940, of Luisa 
Tetrazzini, there disappeared from our midst the last of the 
great “‘ Queens of Song.” 

Tetrazzini, who was about 68 at the time of her death, was 
truly in the royal line of singers, and unquestionably the legitimate 
successor of Adelina Patti. In this connection Tetrazzini quotes 
that diva as saying that although she (Patti) had on several 
occasions heard rising young artists described as ‘the New 
Patti,”’ it was only in Tetrazzini’s case that she was able to agree 
with such a description. Having heard both these great singers 
myself it is scarcely necessary for me to say, perhaps, that I most 
heartily concur with that opinion. 

She was that rara avis, a natural-born 
singer ; her whole life was devoted to the 
art right from her earliest childhood when, she 
tells us, she was able to sing the simpler 
operatic arias played for her by her sister 
Eva (herself a famous soprano in after years) 
as “the notes came very readily to her.” 

Luisa’s first serious studies were under- 
taken at the Conservatoire in her native 
Florence, where her maestri were wont 
to refer to her as their easiest pupil, since 
her voice “‘ was born just right ”’ they said 
—and so she records that her actual period 
of training was only one year, the shortest 
of that of any prima-donna in the world, 
as far as is known. It should be understood, 
however, that from her earliest days she 
wasconstantlystudying and practising singing. 

The story of her first great chance on 
the operatic stage has often been related, 
and suffice it to say that she took the place 
of an indisposed prima-donna who was to 
sing the réle of Inez in a performance of 
“L’Africana”’ at the Pagliani Theatre, 
Florence, and achieved such a success that, 
at a bound, she was considered sufficiently 
accomplished to appear at once in Rome, 
where she made her débit in the same role, 
in the presence of the King and Queen of 
Italy. Here, again, was the success of the 
sixteen-years-old artist beyond question, 
and the Royal Family were so impressed with 
her performance that Tetrazzini received 
a Command to appear at the Palace to sing part of the music 
of Wagner’s Isolde to Queen Margherita, that opera being the 
Queen’s favourite work. 

On the occasion of her Rome débiat it appears that, quite 
accidentally, Luisa produced the phenomenal note of E in alt 
instead of the E in the octave below which she had intended to 
sing and which the score indicated. It need hardly be said that 
this caused a sensation, for the fact that she was able to sing such 
a note so clearly and with no effort at all immediately placed her 
in a class by herself, and from that day onwards she never ex- 
perienced the slightest difficulty in singing the highest coloratura 
parts, some of which involved even higher notes than the famous 
E in alt. 

At the conclusion of the Rome season Tetrazzini received an 
invitation to go to Buenos Aires as prima-donna of the famous 
‘Colon Opera House, at a figure fourteen times as much as she 
had received in Florence—an enormous salary for so young an 
artist. Her débat before the highly critical audience at the Colon 
‘was made as Lucia in Donizetti’s “ Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ 
and in the presence of one of the greatest of all Presidents of 
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Argentina, Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia. Once more was her success 
beyond question, and she became such a favourite in South 
America (where she formed and toured her own opera company) 
that it was four years before she was eventually permitted to leave 
that country ; she was lionized everywhere she went, and it was 
undoubtedly the triumphs of those South American years that led 
her eventually to world fame via Covent Garden. 

Due to considerations of space it is unfortunately impossible 
for me to give a detailed account of her career between those 
years and her call to Covent Garden in the Autumn of 1907. 
The time was spent in various tours with her company all over 
South America and Mexico (where she sang 
for five seasons), to be followed by guest 
appearances in Russia, in which country 
she made her débat as Oscar in Verdi’s 
** Masked Ball” at St. Petersburg (Petro- 
grad). During this Russian period Tetrazzini 
was privileged to be associated with the 
great Mattia Battistini and the equally 
famous tenor, Massini. After Russia she sang 
in Spain, Portugal, Germany and Austria, 
everywhere meeting with her accustomed 
SUCCESS. 

At long last she was invited to appear 
at Covent Garden, where, almost un- 
heralded, she first appeared on November 
end, 1907, as Violetta in Verdi’s “ La 
Traviata.”’ The story of that phenomenal 
success has so often been told that I will not 
repeat it here, but I think I can say that 
from that night Tetrazzini was “ made,” 
without the slightest question. Offers poured 
in upon her, and it was a foregone conclusion 
that she should be engaged for the annual 
Summer “ Grand ” Seasons—in which she 
sang during the years 1908 to 1912. 

As to her North American appearances, 
she had actually made her débdit in the 
United States in 1904, at the Tivoli Theatre, 
San Francisco, but, whilst she achieved an 
undoubted success at the time, the call to 
the New York operatic stage did not materi- 
alise until after the news of her sensational 
appearances at Covent Garden reached 
America. Oscar Hammerstein—that very 
peculiar gentleman who built the London Opera House in 1911 
(now devoted to celluloid masterpieces !)—had been doing very 
badly at the Manhattan Opera owing to the opposition of the 
Metropolitan Opera with its great stars such as Caruso, Scotti 
and Marcella Sembrich—and he wanted something to make 
New York opera-goers sit up and take notice. He was a very 
astute showman (whatever his other failings) and he decided 
that he had to have the famous Tetrazzini at all costs, so he made 
her a carte-blanche offer to name any fee she liked so long as she 
would come and sing at his house. The diva took the fullest 
advantage of that offer, and named the sum of $2,500 a night— 
the highest fee ever paid to a prima-donna for a season of grand 
opera in New York, and, incidentally, nearly five times what 
she had earned at Covent Garden. Be that.as it may, her appear- 
ances at the Manhattan vera House (debat on January 15th, 
1908, as Violetta) ptoved aa important factor in the profit of a 
quarter of a million dollars which Hammerstein is_said to have 
amassed as a result. of.that season’s takings. Wafortunately 
unpleasantness and* lawsuits ’eventuatly occurred which led to 
Tetrazzini ‘‘ breakirig ’’ with Hammerstein and transferring her 
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services to the rival Metropolitan Opera, where she made her 
first appearance, as Lucia, on December 27th, 1911, her confréres 
on that occasion being Florencio Constantino, Pasquale Amato 
and Herbert Witherspoon. A contemporary notice of that 
débuit suggests that she was scarcely the artist that Marcella 
Sembrich had been (she had only just retired from the opera 
stage), but that her qualities were extraordinary and of a kind 
particularly impressive to the public . . . with which all of us 
who heard Tetrazzini in those years will agree. 

After the Great War she visited England annually for many 
years, giving the famous “ Tetrazzini Concerts” to packed 
houses up and down the country ; she was ever the same plump 
and charming artist who had delighted Covent Garden audiences 
in earlier years, and always appeared to be enjoying herself 
quite as much as were her “ friends in front.” 

One of the highlights of her later years was when she took part 
in the first great Broadcast Concert ever given (from the old 
2LO station of the B.B.C.). It was certainly a landmark in the 
history of the early days of wireless concerts—March, 1925—and 
the event, which had been arranged by The Evening Standard, 
caused a mild sensation at the time. Amongst Tetrazzini’s 
supporting artists were Dinh Gilly, Frederic Lamond, W. H. 
Squire and Isclde Menges. 

It was on November 12th, 1933, that the grand old diva took 
a formal “‘ farewell ”’ of her London public at the Albert Hall, 
and the afternoon was full of memories of past delights. Alas 
that she was persuaded to add a postscript to that farewell by an 
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appearance at the Palladium a few months later (March 4th, 
1934) ; the occasion was more than a little pathetic for those of us 
who formed the small audience on that Sunday afternoon, when 
she gave us, once more, the Traviata aria, the Mad Scene from 
Hamlet and some songs ; there were still the remnants of that 
lovely voice, but the brilliance had gone, and we came away 
with but mixed feelings as to the wisdom of that final appearance. 


RECORDS 

A very full list of Tetrazzini’s recordings for H.M.V. and the 
Victor Company was given on page 489 of Volume XIII of 
THE GRAMOPHONE (April, 1936), and I cannot do better than to 
refer readers to that issue. Actually, her earliest recordings were 
made in Italy in 1904-5 and I have been able to trace the titles 
of three of them ; they were on: 

Dark-green Zonophone, 1904-5 
10001. Rigoletto: Caro nome. 
10002. Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Cavatina. 
10004. La Sonnambula: Ah! non giunge. 
As far as I know none of these has ever been on sale in this 
country. 

Most of her H.M.V. and Victor recordings were remarkable 
examples of her great gifts, and I consider that the 15 discs still 
available (see H.M.V. Historic Catalogue) are very representa- 
tive of her powers. My own favourites amongst these are the two 
Lucia arias on DB528, the two Sonnambula arias on DB533 and 
the Caro nome on DB536. 


OUT A PLUM” 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


O NE of the many benefits of membership of a local Gramophone 
Society is the meeting and interchange of views with fellow 
enthusiasts, and one of the aspects of our hobby that has most 
impressed me as result of such conversations is the changed 
attitude of many ardent gramophiles in the approach to their 
listening. A few years ago the majority of listeners focused 
their attention almost exclusively upon the music itself, paying 
small heed to the quality of reproduction and often enough 
extending a glowing welcome to first issues of works that were 
but indifferently recorded. In the early days of electrical issues, 
quality of recording was inconsistent, but the same state of 
indifference for a time prevailed, with a slowly growing tendency 
for gramophiles to exercise discernment in the quality of record- 
ing. Now, to-day, there is evidence that more and more listeners 
will not accept even a previously unrecorded work unless it 
achieves the high standard of reproduction we have come to 
expect. Recording engineers, realising this essential quality, 
have so successfully got to work as to give us—especially in 
orchestral and pianoforte works—as near perfection as we are 
likely to experience. This new standard in recording is, in my 
view, the sole reason for and justification of so many re-recordings 
during the past twelve months, for not until I had analysed the 
issues covering the year comprising Volume XVII of this maga- 
zine, did I realise how many such re-issues we have been given. 

A further pointer in the direction of this improvement is 
evidenced in the frequent references to it by reviewers, to whom 
the music itself and its interpretation is of primary importance. 
To the technicians, then, we owe a great indebtedness : has some 
new recording process been introduced or has a new type of 
microphone been evolved ? Perhaps Mr Wilson or some other 
knowledgeable conttibutor will enlighten us. 

With the coming of Tchaikovsky’s cenienary, .releases of his 
works were inevitable ; most of the po»ular items having been 
already published time and again, however, we could not look 
for anything but repeats. Wiih one of these I head this quarter’s 
selection—the ‘Capriccio Italien” by B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult (H.M.V. DB3956-7). This 


gay little work has made a number of appearances, including a 
much-cut version on a single disc, a noisy and harsh recording 
by the Boston Orchestra in January last, and now here it is in 
the full ceremonial dress of red labels. All recording companies 
would do well to conserve their precious stocks of paper by 
refraining from printing labels for a further edition of this jolliest 
of all Tchaikovsky’s writings, since none will ever surpass, and 
few equal, this new issue from H.M.V. Mr. Anderson (on 
p. 416) has evidently been impressed by the recording, and his 
promised Second Review will make interesting reading. Whether 
or not Tchaikovsky employed a genuine folk-song as basis for 
the work is of little account: all the warmth and sunshine of 
Southern skies is here, blended in the colourful orchestration of 
which Tchaikovsky was such a master. The inclusion of the two 
records is an appropriate Centenary addition to our library, 
marking as they do a happy period in the composer’s life amongst 
many which were melancholy or tragic. 

In the same way, the new recording of Chabrier’s “‘ Espajia ”’ 
by L.P.O. under Sir Thomas Beecham (Col. LX 880) demands 
inclusion by its own exuberance and the grand recording. Earlier 
issues of this work have not attracted me, seeming to lack the 
verve and jollity that one felt was present in the music but latent 
in the recording. Sir Thomas has overcome this and, played on 
a suitable reproducer, the disc is the nearest I have yet heard to 
actual concert performance. One is conscious here of a definite 
“* third dimensional ”’ effect that gives one a vivid mental picture 
of the orchestra placed exactly as one sees it on the concert 
platform. There is one passage, for example, where compara- 
tively slight orchestration alternates with a forceful brass declama- 
tion in which the trombones are obviously situated at the back 
of the platform behind the strings, which are at the same moment 
providing a tremolo accompaniment. One needs only to close 
one’s eyes to “‘see”’ as well as hear this performance. 

Of larger orchestral works my choice this quarter is Debussy’s 
“La Mer,” written between 1903 and 1905, the period of some 
of his finest work. This superb performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky is perfectly recorded 
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(H.M.V. DB3923-5) and I need only second Mr. Anderson’s 
high praise and commendation of the discs (XVII, p. 415). 

The best “ light ”’ record of the quarter that I have happened 
upon is H.M.V. Bgo36, containing John Ansell’s “‘ Plymouth 
Hoe ”’ Overture, conducted by the composer. Jolly, sparkling 
music, guaranteed to banish dull care. 

For those will®ig to accept their opera in English, I strongly 
commend Dennis Noble’s recording of Iago’s ‘‘ Credo” from 
Verdi’s Otello, a large-scale recording, startling in its realism. 
With his fine sense of the dramatic, this aria gives Mr. Noble 
ample opportunity to display his ability, and the accompaniment 
is in perfect proportion. For those not attracted to opera in 
English, I would suggest an alternative of equivalent price, 
Gounod’s * Funeral March of a Marionette’ by L.P.O. under 
Sir Henry Wood. 

But the one outstanding disc of the past three months is one 
which nobody, whatever his taste in music may be, should on 
any account miss—Myra Hess playing her own arrangement of 
Bach’s “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.”” The performance is 
perfection itself and the piano tone a delight to the ear. (H.M.V. 
Bg035.) 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s great army of enthusiasts will turn 
with interest to H.M.V. C3165, containing three songs set by 
A. W. Beecham (Sir Thomas’s son), sung by Nancy Evans and 
accompanied by Sir Thomas himself. Bearing in mind the forceful 
personality of Beecham the conductor, one is able to appreciate 
on hearing this record, by the restraint of Beecham the accom- 
panist, how truly great an artist Sir Thomas is. 

Finally, the six records of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’”’ music by 
the Glyndebourne Opera Company, on H.M.V. C3159-64, plus 
2s. 6d. for the album. A vast army of music lovers will welcome 
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these records, many on account of treasured recollections of that 
earlier production, some because of the current performances, and 
a great many more who have never seen and will never witness 
a stage presentation of the work, but solely on account of the 
music’s own tunefulness. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the Glyndebourne Company 
should find in this work a congenial successor to their notable 
productions of Mozart operas in recent years, for here, in essence 
and atmosphere at least, is their English equivalent. In spite of 
the pseudo-sordidness of its setting, “‘ The Beggar’s Opera ”’ has 
at least one common denominator with all the Mozart operas, in 
its delicately studied fleeing from reality—an elegant artificiality. 
Such a quality, in days of grim realism, affords a grateful relief 
to the mind’s tension. (And, it might be added, the work 
possesses in common with many of the Mozart operas a Rabelaisian 
plot and what appears to be a naive delight in its own robust 
outrageousness !) 

But whereas the Mozart operas are homogeneous, the product 
of one great musical mind, the music of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera ”’ 
is a hotch-potch, a cross-section of the musical life of the period, 
for Gay seems to have been entirely shameless in “‘ borrowing ”’ 
from the highest to the lowest, with—as we see it to-day— 
delightful effect. One shudders to contemplate what just such 
a cross-section of our present-day sound background would bring 
forth. 

The six records, a detailed criticism of which is promised for 
this month’s issue, should prove a great success and I feel anyone 
building up a library should include them as an ever-ready 
succession of light and airy trifles to dispel gloom and bring 
cheer, irrespective of whether or not one has knowledge of the 
music in conjunction with its stage context. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Postage 


The irony of celebrating the centenary of Rowland Hill and 
his penny postage on May 6th did not escape notice, and it is 
with suitable reluctance that we have to insist that in sending 
us letters to which an answer is required or desired readers must 
enclose the coupon from the back page of this or any other issue 
and a stamped addressed envelope. 


Back Numbers 


There has been some dusty work at the London office collecting 
old papers and back numbers as a contribution to the national 
effort to improve the paper situation ; but in the course of it we 
have put aside a limited number of complete sets of Volumes 
X to XVII of THE GrAmopHone. They are unbound ; and, for 
the benefit especially of new readers, we are offering the twelve 
issues of each volume for 5s., plus 1s. for postage. Money should 
be sent with the orders which will be treated in strict rotation. 
Where the Index to the volume is still available it will cost 
as. 6d. extra. 


Index 


The Index to Vol. XVII will be ready about the middle of this 
month and the price will be, as usual, 2s. if ordered before the 
ist July, and as. 6d. thereafter. The plan employed this year 
follows that adopted for earlier volumes and, so far as can be 
estimated at present, no section will be omitted. To meet modern 
exigencies, however, a number of sections may have to set in 
treble instead of double columns, and abbreviations resorted to, 
but only the most obvious contractions have been used (O. and 
B. for Orchestra and Band, etc.). Thus, if paper supplies permit of 
printing in full, readers will have a complete guide to the year’s 


issues, artists’ recordings, etc., and by extending the same prac- 
tical support to the Index as they have shown in earlier years 
will not only acquire a ready reference covering every branch of 
their hobby during the past twelve months, but also by excusing 
the closer setting and other expedients employed to save paper, 
will have the satisfaction of assisting in the conservation of that 
rare commodity. 


Congratulations 


Many friends and artists looked in at 363 Oxford Street on 
May 8th to congratulate Mr. Fenwick and his staff on the first 
birthday of the opening of the new building and to observe 
the birthday cake and the many signs of flourishing health at 
the counters and in the audition rooms. The Information 
Bureau is a great boon which more and more people are learn- 
ing to appreciate every month. 


Music in War-Time Education 


Mr. Hubert J. Foss, of the Oxford University Press, is the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Music in Education and is arranging an enquiry and 
discussion about ‘“ Music in Education under War-time Condi- 
tions ”’ at the Regent Street Polytechnic on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 29th and goth, preceded by a short, informal war-time 
dinner at the Langham Hotel on the Friday evening at which 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent will be the principal guest and Mr. Harold 
V. Strong the chairman. 

A circular with full details of the proposed Conference can be 
obtained from the Music Department of the Oxford University 
Press, Warwick Square, E.C.4, and it will reveal the extent to 
which the gramophone record as a means of musical education 
is now respected in musical and educational circles. 








SECOND 


A LISZT GROUP 


REREALENG my admired Wilkie Collins, I thought that 
perhaps Liszt might be compared, in part, to him: not so much 
in intricacy, for Liszt’s metamorphoses of theme never were 
anything like so subtle as Wilkie’s plots; but in “ thriller ”’ 
values, in sentiment and convention (a pity Wilkie scarcely ever 
got out of the happy-ending Victorian-tag trick : oddly, in Basil, 
his first novel of modern life, he was most powerfully realistic in 
this sense). The best of Liszt has qualities of polish, finish, 
theatrical brilliance, akin to some of Wilkie’s best strokes. (If 
by any chance a reader has not tried Armadale, No Name, and 
The Dead Secret, 1 venture to recommend his thus finding out if 
he is a Wilkiean or not: I am presuming, of course, that every- 
body has started with The Woman in White and The Moonstone.) 
Reading him against the general artistic background of his 
time is like trying to see and hear Liszt thus ; never the easiest 
of exercises, this is one permanent, essential basis of “* apprecia- 
tion.”” Incidentally, the inter-influence of Collins and Dickens 
always reminds me (in a smaller way) of that of Mozart and 
Haydn : the former of each pair began by being influenced by the 
latter, and ended by causing him to make changes in his style: 
but one is happier in contemplating old Haydn, Mozart-glorified, 
than late Dickens, rather tediously essaying plot-complications a la 
Wilkie. 


LISZT : HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 1. 


Decca, LY6005. Berlin State Opera (Melichar). 

H.M.V., Dig31. L.S.O. (Coates). 

H.M.V., B3135,. 6. Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Blech). 


I use the numbers ordinarily given to the orchestral versions 
of the Rhapsodies. No. 1 of this series is No. 14 in the piano form. 
See the Enc. of Rec. M., p. 265. The ten-inch H.M.V. is slighter 
than the Coates (he plays about most, with the time.) The 
Decca tone is not quite so well integrated in the recording as I 
should like this capital orchestra to be. In spite of the rather 
shrill tone and *‘ background ”’ of the old D-letter days in H.M.V.., 
I think Coates has it here, but they all lack the fullest bass values 
that are now offered to us. 


LISZT : HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2. 


Parlo., E11389. Berlin Philharmonic (Abendroth). 
Parlo., E10724. Grand Symphony Orchestra (Weiss- 
mann). 
H.M.V., DB3086. Philadelphia (Stokowski). 
Col., DX9, 10. Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood). 
With Partita in E (Bach-Wood). 


Decca, K722. La Scala Orchestra, Milan (Parelli). 


Number in piano series, 12. The Phily. disc replaces the 
older recording of theirs, D1296. Just how much of the circus- 
organ does one want here ? It were madness to seek profundities, 
but I don’t want shrieks. The orchestration (goodness knows 
how many people have handled it since Liszt) abounds in dangers. 
Apart from the third-siding, the Wood recording does not stand 
up fully to expectations: the shrillness becomes tiring. Decca’s 
is good value ; the Parlophone 11389 is excellent. The other 
scarcely rises to excitement. The Phily. is boyish (perhaps Fat- 
Boyish) in its speeds and swagger. I think this has the palm, for 
mere size ; but I don’t like the style, all the way: some long 
pauses on notesannoy me. It is not, forme, worth the 50 per cent. 
extra price on Parlo. 11389, which has a graver tone, and sufficient 
force ; but those who want the ultimate blaze can, I hope, 
afford to pay for it. 
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REVIEWS 


I had wished to include one of the most entertaining of the 
shorter Rhapsodies, No. 3 (piano, number 6, in D flat), which 
was recorded by Parlo. and H.M.V.; but as the H.M.V. disc 
is withdrawn, I am sorry to see, I have no comparison to make. 
I can recommend the other (Parlo. R2143) as a gay, inexpensive 
little sparkler. 


LISZT : LES PRELUDES. 


Decca, X218,9. Berlin Philharmonic (Von Kempem). 

Decca, CA8166, 7. Berlin Philharmonic (Fried). 

Col., LX489, 90. Grande Orchestre Philharmonique, 
Paris (Meyrowitz). 

Col., LX877, 8. L.S.O. (Weingartner). 

The refinement-plus-power which makes Weingartner one of 
my favourite conductors of classics sometimes has to bear with a 
little lack of passion, of empressement ; and in Liszt, I think we can 
stand rather more tinsel than this conductor applies. On this, 
see the April issue’s review of this most recent recording of the 
very popular symphonic poem. Of the others, the Decca X is a 
good deal beyond the CA, tonally : and I think Fried rather dull, 
too, so would let him go. ‘The Paris recordings have not seemed 
to me quite in full modern fig. There is an excellent head of 
feeling, but not always the best (to my mind) of an orchestra’s 
wood-wind cooings. This recording has a stronger glitter than 
von Kempen’s, but rather less smoothness. The top of the 
Frenchmen’s tone achieves a bigger pull. On balance, I think I 
like the French swing slightly better than Weingartner’s, but 
the recording of his tone seems a fine, warm, almost ideal middle 
way, to me. In such music, we are meant to dream our own 
dreams ; thus, the varying timbres of recordings will appeal to 
this one or that. 


LISZT : SECOND PIANO CONCERTO, IN A. 


Col., LX737, 8, 9. Petri and L.P.O. (Heward); with 
Gretchen (Schubert-Liszt). 

Col., LX862, 3,4. Sauer and Conservatoire Orchestra, 
Paris (Weingartner). 

For the sake of completeness, I add a short note after hearing 
these in succession (I made a memory note about them when 
reviewing the Sauer, Jan., 1940, p. 289, but I have not previously 
heard the two together, as A.R. first-reviewed the Petri). It 
will be noted that the Petri gives a last-side extra piece. In the 
runs Petri pleases me the better: there is a wild brilliance here 
that Sauer does not quite achieve. But in the massive weight of 
bass tone Sauer’s recording excels. Speed matters a good deal, 
here, and while I like plenty of breathing-room, I think Petri’s 
general attack of the furiosities is superior. Yes, the devilment 
has it! W.R.A. 


LISZT: VALSE OUBLIEE No. 1 


Horowitz (H.M.V. DAt140). Barer (H.M.V. DB2376). 
Sauer (Columbia LX807). Joyce (Parlophone R27338). 

For depth and actuality of tone Miss Joyce’s is easily the best of 
these recordings, with Emil Sauer’s second. Barer’s recorded 
tone is good, but rather thin, and there is some reverberation in 
the appassionato section of the piece. The thinness of tone in the 
Horowitz recording becomes apparent only in the final section of 
the Valse as he employs more staccato than any of the others. For 
sheer brilliance of technique, amazing clarity in the scherzando 
passage, and the most exciting swirl up to the appassionato section 
he comes first. Both he and Barer seem to shake a feathery light 
shower of quavers out of their sleeves in the first section of the 
Valse: but Barer’s is, on the whole, the least imaginative render- 
ing. Some points he absolutely throws away: for example he 
does nothing with the bass of the scherzando, of which Sauer 
makes so much—perhaps even a little too much—and gives no 
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significance to the chords under the trill, Miss Joyce’s little touch 
of rubato here is charming and so is Horowitz’s phrasing at this 
point. Both Miss Joyce and Sauer bind the arpeggio accompani- 
ment of the last page beautifully together: and she adds a 
personal touch of her own to the question and answer phrases 
just before the appassionato. Sauer is rather matter of fact here 
and makes two little splashes—one over his big bass note. I rule 
out his recording in comparison with the others, not because of 
this but because he adds chords to the bare ending: a thing I 
missed in my previous review of the record. 

I see now that the poetical intention of the piece is quite 
destroyed by these interpolations: surely Liszt did not so play his 
music ? Barer, by the way, does not play the introductory chords 
staccato as marked, but very decidedly legato. 

I would choose Horowitz’s recording for superb playing, 
and Miss Joyce’s for the most imaginative interpretation: and 
would add that this small piece retains its charm after being 
heard sixteen times in one day! (Score: Schott, ts.) 





BEETHOVEN 
SONATA IN A MAJOR (“*KREUTZER”), OP. 47 
Huberman—Friedman (Col. LX72-5). Cortot—Thibaud 
(H.M.V. DB1328-31). Menuhin—Menuhin (H.M.V. 


DB2409 - 12) Kempff — Kulenkampff (Decca-Polydor 
CA8207-10). Kraus—Goldberg (Parlophone R20478-81). 


The comparison of these five recordings of the “‘ Kreutzer ”’ 
sonata shows once more what an imperfect representation of a 
composer’s intentions is given by musical notation. What then 
did Beethoven mean ? The question is not even fully answered 
by a composer’s own interpretation of his music. Chopin, for 
instance, rarely played his works the same way twice! Since 
music has no real existence until it is made audible it is, obviously 
enough, at the mercy of those who make it audible. These five 
sets of artists all play the notes set down and generally observe 
the composer’s directions. ‘To these must be added those of the 
modern editions they use: and to the final result their personal 
decisions about speed, dynamics, expression, and all that goes to 
make up interpretation. 

Of the five recordings only one is definitely poor, that of 
Huberman and Friedman. The recording itself, the least recent 
of the batch, is often unpleasant in tone and is not redeemed by 
the very superficial view taken of the sonata: which is treated as 
little more than a display piece. Huberman’s opening phrase, 
with its heavy sforzando, the sentimentality of his portando a 
moment later, the melodramatics of the succeeding page, rushed 
passages and too violent contrasts, all make this a performance 
that is negligible from the artistic point of view and not well 
enough recorded to interest from any other. 

The next oldest recording is that of Cortot and Thibaud. 
Here the recording itself, in spite of a slight waver sometimes, and 
a general lack of depth, in the piano tone, and Thibaud’s own 
rather frail tone, is not at all bad, and quite excellent in the final 
movement. There are many nice points in the performance ; 
notably in Cortot’s treatment of the bass, in the matter of rhythm 
(the touch of rubato in the first variation for example) and in the 
significance given to much of the passage work: which Friedman 
plays like Czerny, and Hepzibah Menuhin cannot make signifi- 
cant. The last page of the variations is an acid test of this point. 
The Cortot-Thibaud finale is almost as brilliant as the Kempff- 
Kulenkampff, and the other two movements are excellently 
played. For sheer technical perfection and consistent beauty of 
tone Menuhin stands at the head of these violinists, and if his 
partner had been of equal artistic stature this recording would 
have been outstanding. Menuhin takes as restrained a view of 
the sonata as Kraus-Goldberg, but does not discover such depths 
of expression in the work as that pair. 

In spite of the many beauties of the latter recording I still hold 
that for all round excellence, recording, and performance, the 
Kempff-Kulenkampff version holds the first place: and it has, 
also, the merit of being the cheapest of the various issues. 
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The ideal recorded performance would probably be Menuhin- 
Kraus: but as it is I would choose Kempff-Kulenkampff for the 
first and last movements and Kraus-Goldberg for the middle 
movement. Unfortunately the disposition of the movements 
makes this impossible ; so perhaps it is more practical to say that 
if you want a concert-hall performance, vital, exciting, and with 
particularly good piano tone choose the K-K (Decca): if you 
want the sonata played more in the spirit of chamber music, 
with the violin, though lacking body in itself, even better re- 
corded, as good a balance in other respects, and a fine depth of 
expression, then choose the K-G (Parlophone). The other 
versions, for reasons given, must be considered as “ also-rans.”’ 


. 


“OQ PARADISO ” (“ L?>AFRICANA,” MEYERBEER) 


Caruso (H.M.V. DB2991). Gigli (H.M.V. DB1382). Lauri- 
Volpi (H.M.V. DB2263). Bjérling (H.M.V. 3302). Nash 
(Col. 9104). Rayner (Decca M453). 


The best of these recordings for sheer splendour and freshness of 
voice, a voice with a conquering ring in it and no reservations, 
is Bjorling’s. He has, also, the benefit of the best recorded accom- 
paniment. (All these accompaniments, by the way, seem to 
start at a different place in the score!) The Caruso super- 
imposed accompaniment does not succeed in drowning the 
noisy surface of the original recording, and it is disconcerting to 
hear it turned on and off according as Caruso is singing or not. 
He has the most finely controlled /egato of all these singers and 
produces, at the first climax, a crescendo that none of the others 
attempt. Had he obtained modern recording when he was about 
Bjérling’s age one would not have needed to look further: and 
even as it is the heroic style is there and much of the beauty and 
volume of the great voice. Gigli opens the aria with lovely tone, 
but his voice does not ring completely free on the high B flats 
and he does not give sufficient vitality to the martial phrases. 
Lauri-Volpi, without quite the magnificent ring of Bjérling’s 
voice, and not quite so well recorded an accompaniment, gives a 
much more subtle and musical performance than Bjérling or 
Gigli. 

Perhaps it is not fair to consider Nash and Rayner amongst 
this bright constellation of stars: and their recordings, Nash’s 
certainly, are too old for the orchestral part to make its proper 
effect. Nash has a nice quality of tone but not nearly enough 
volume for this kind of aria and his high notes are too white and 
open to be pleasant: moreover he shies away from the final 
B flat. Rayner is moére animated and sure of himself. His is not 
at all a bad effort. The choice therefore lies between Caruso, 
Bjorling, and Volpi: and, after again stressing the fact that the 
best recording in every respect is that of Bjérling, it must be left 
to the individual to decide. A.R. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Four Hands, One Piano, by Alec Rowley (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d.). 

This little book, containing a list of works for duet players with 
occasional comments on less well known pieces, was worth doing 
and has been very well done by Mr. Rowley, whose excellent 
piano-duet broadcasts with Edgar Moy—to whom he dedicates this 
book—are much appreciated. 

Apart from the educational benefits of duet playing—the 
correction of bad time-keeping, faulty rhythm, etc.—it is a most 
delightful pastime : and, as the author rightly says, ‘“* only ignor- 
ance of the mass of material published has retarded the popularity 
and extension of this medium.”’ 

Original works only, not arrangements, are listed in the book, 
and I have already marked a number of pieces quite unknown 
to me for future purchase. They promise to be exciting dis- 
coveries. In the case of a reprint many of us would welcome a 
section giving works for two pianos, four hands: an even more 
enjoyable form of music making at home. A.R. 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Concerto in 
D (C. P. E. Bach, arr. Steinberg). H.M.V. DB3943, 4 
(12 in., 12s.). 

Hail to the Bostonians! Everything they do under Kousse- 
vitzky is exciting. We cannot have too much of their best work. 
Here is a finely recorded example—one of the very few orchestral 
pieces we can hear, by this famous son of the great J. S. Bach. 
I use the more familiar form of his first initial, C., instead of the 
German K. for Karl (Karl Philipp Emanuel, in full: 1714-1788. 
Sometimes he is called simply “‘ Emanue!”’). This fifth child of 
the master’s was working fruitfully on what became the new 
symphony-sonata form long before his father was dead. 

I gather from a Boston programme that Koussevitzky heard 
this work played by the Society of Ancient Instruments in Paris, 
in chamber form. He intended to arrange it for orchestra, but in 
the end asked Maximilian Steinberg to do so. Steinberg (b. 1888) 
was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, whose daughter he married. 
(Stravinsky composed Fireworks for the occasion. Was this quite 
kind?) He seems to have caught a good deal of his master’s 
skill in orchestration. The instrumentation he used for the 
Concerto is strings, flute, two oboes, bassoon and horn. Having 
no score of either the original (which the American Ancient 
Institutes Society recorded over there) or the arrangement, I 
cannot say what Steinberg has done to the music ; that he has 
produced a work of much more than just academic interest, 
recorded with gripping power, in that depth and sustentation of 
tone that I know so well. There is an immediacy of bite in the 
strings, only slightly enhanced, which is part of the prowess and 
pride, the binding, bounding quality of the Bostonians, as I 
remember it, in its home a year ago. 

There are three movements, occupying respectively one side, 
two and one (the Adagios in accordance with a custom which 
need surely not be continued, takes sides 2 and 3—parts of two 
records). The first does not seek far for themes: the composer 
was satisfied with what easily came to his pen. It is when he gets 
into the argument, which he does admirably soon, that he shows 
the old hand. Steinberg has picked some pleasing bits of wood- 
wind play out of the writing, which is resourceful, getting quite a 
number of attacks and rallies into the one side, and showing a 
kind of bouncing good cheer which has almost a British ring— 
perhaps because of the shortness of the motives. There are turns 
of melody which are distinctly not J.C.B.-ian, and which suggest 
a well-fed amiability, of the clubman type, rather than the subtle 
master of manipulation: something a wee bit common about 
their cheerfulness. 

C.P.E. devised some remarkable slow movements. In this he 
most nearly touched the old man’s level, with a deep romantic 
quality. No wonder he was thought of as the founder of a new 
order. The middle of side 2 (I could wish the volume less 
in this movement: but how beautifully it is sustained and 
gripped !) shows one of the best aspects of his exploring in fancy 
melodic extension. This is indeed modern beyond most of Haydn’s 
thought. It would not be difficult to find parallels to it (mutatis 


mutandis) in composers of the present generation. This is 2 really 
remarkable movement: I wish it had been put upon one disc. 
There is a big difference between this and the conventional 
gambits of the opening and final movements. No man delves 
equally deeply all the time in a time when there are such immense 
possibilities (as we now see). Too many things could be done: 
too easy, for the man who was at all lazy, to drop into an able 
but ordinary piece. He can keep the discourse aloft, and there are 
some strong bits of statement-and-reply that make the discourse 
healthy and hearty always. No fear that he could bring off a 
sound job of work ; but so could many another. Very few could 
have written that slow movement. The playing, persistently 
strenuous, does not tire, but I could have liked a little more variety 
in the impulse. Not that it is stodgy—Koussevitzky could never 
be that ; but the big tone, combined with the not very flexible 
outlines of the music in the two outer movements, does give me a 
slight feeling of “‘ big bow-wow,” though not at all a depressing 
one. 


R. Kell and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Clarinet Concerto in A, K.622 (Mozart); and R. Kell 
and Gerald Moore (piano): No. 1 from Phantasiestiicke, 
Op. 73 (Schumann). H.M.V. C3167-70 (12 ins., 16s.). 
Auto. C7543-6. Concerto score, Eulenberg. 

I lack, owing to war-time exigencies, sides 5 and 6, containing 
the second part of the slow movement and the first part of the 
finale. I like the recording immensely: most of all, the light, 
pure, sweet clarinet tone, so flexibly expressive, so poised and 
directed to the heart of meaning. To listen to every note’s 
intention has been one of the best of my month’s pleasures. 

‘“* Hectic beauty ” is a right word for the quality of this work, 
written only ten weeks before the composer died. The player 
Stadler was in his mind, to whom the clarinet quintet was dedi- 
cated. He had written, a year or two before, some part of a 
movement for the basset horn (not a horn, but an alto clarinet), 
for Stadler, and this unfinished movement he worked up into the 
one now recorded. The lightness of the writing is almost that of 
chamber music, as Gerber points out. How rare is the sensibility 
to employ all the instrument’s wide compass, its deftness in 
figuration, its affectionate breathings and tender resolution, 
without making a show-concerto of the music, or employing 
soloist and orchestra in a struggle. 

Strings, flutes, bassoons and horns paint the background against 
which the melting beauty of the clarinet’s tones limns the autumnal 
slow movement, that, we may feel, sings with the simplicity of 
genius the eternal truths about man’s life, and the hold upon his 
heart that the best of this world’s happiness must have. The 
opening of the work moves with a special grace of freedom in its 
first melody. There is a long opening ; the second tune of note 
comes (beginning in A minor and turning to C major) about 
two-thirds of the way on side 1. Before the end of the side a third 
quickly follows, in E (starting with a half-scale ascending). The 
exposition is not completed until well on side 2 (about 1} ins. in). 
Some happy romantic touches develop the music on this side ; 
distinguished feeling, unlike much first-movement writing: with 
a deeper significance and a darker colour. On side 3 the recapitu- 
lation comes, the second theme much earlier than before. Some 
delicious brush-strokes in the romantic vein follow before the 
end. 

The slow movement’s only other recording, apparently, is that 
in the Columbia History of Music, Vol. 3 (Draper) (this movement 
alone). The work as a whole was recorded by this artist (Bruns- 
wick), but withdrawn (Enc.Rec.M.). I have not the Columbia 
album. This movement I have to leave half-way, side 5 being 
missing, but it is of such loveliness that again I wish (presuming 
it to occupy two sides) it had been put on one record, so that it 
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could be bought separately ; though the work as a whole is well 
worth possessing. The final Rondo is nobly balanced, as the score 
attests. 

The fill-up is one of three pieces for clarinet written in 1849 
(the title word on the disc lacks the modification of the u, by the 
way. It should be ti). Again we enjoy romantic sensibility, which 
it is interesting to compare with Mozart’s. Schumann in this 
mood can be angelically serene, and this is a favourable example 
of his art, in which both parts record excellently. 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis 
(Vaughan Williams). H.M.V., DB3958, 9 (12 in., 12s.). 

There is a Decca K. recording (Neel) which I will try to get 
around to Seconding, with this, soon. The present rich recording, 
made under a conductor in deep sympathy with V.W.’s ideas 
(as, indeed, I presume Mr. Neel also to be), now makes a strong 
appeal, whether we consider the original words to which the 
music was set, or the broad effect of the piece to-day. 

The work was written for the Gloucester Three Choirs Festival, 
1910—a particularly apt piece to be heard in such a setting, for 
Tallis, born somewhere about 1505, is the Grand Old Man of 
our cathedral music. Many people will have heard broadcast 
in 1928 his forty-part motet (eight choirs of five parts each). His 
Responses are familiar in church, and his Evening Hymn, in canon. 
This Fantasia tune, one of a set written in 1567 for a metrical 
psalter, was described thus: “‘ The third doth rage: a roughly 
brayth ” (it was the Gentiles who were in question as ragers: 
the reference is to Psalm 2: cf. Why do the nations ?). Its quality 
would not seem very fierce (it can be found in the English Hymnal, 
No. 92). ‘Two sides of the orchestra, with a use of soloists and 
quartetting, make rich variety of instrumentation within the 
string force. 

We hear a hint of the tune in the fizz. lower tones, with an 
answer, bowed, before the full tune is given out—sombre, perhaps 
in deep Old Testament indignation, which mounts as the full 
band is engaged for the rest of side 1, at the end of which the 
music quietens for the two portions of the orchestra to take up 
and debate portions of the theme, in meditation or argument: 
one might feel here the spirit that broods over the folly of man, 
rebelling in vanity— 

The Kinges arise: the lordes devyse, 
In counsayles mett thereto : 

Agaynst the Lord: with false accord, 
Agaynst his Christ they go. 

On the second half of side 2 a viola muses around the second 
half of the theme, and the quartet brings it into contrapuntal 
agreement. It is in this sort of thing that V.W. so surely excels 
—a translation of the feeling of four centuries ago into an idiom 
of his own day, enriched, made flexible for modern knees (the 
ancient rigours of religion can be figured as eased, thus), and 
employing a force undreamed of by Tallis. On side 3 the full 
band works up to a climax of energy, where the viola’s second 
part of the tune is developed ; and on the last side the fizz. 
notes bring in a high-voiced return of the full theme, with enrich- 
ments of treatment by violin and viola; and so we weave to 
the Amen that will, I think, send most listeners away with a new 
appreciation of both old and modern spiritual art. V.W. is 
completely at home, working entirely within his best range. 
Elsewhere his limitations seem to me formidable ; here we can 
all be happy ; and those who are not, in these mad days, too 
far gone to find some solace in such music should seek what it 
can offer. I could not wish to hear a more sympathetic exhalation 
of its spirit. 


*Munich Philharmonic Orchestra (O. Kabasta). Overture 
to “Die Macht des Schicksals” (‘“‘The Force of 
Destiny ”) (Verdi). H.M.V., DB4642 (12 in., 6s.). 

The red label has it the German only. Translation is easy 
enough, when the original terms are kept. But at the Paris 
Opera one has to translate again, when Le vaisseau fantéme is to 
be turned into The Flying Dutchman. La Forza del Destino is an 
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opera we rarely hear. Among its popular arias are La Vergine, 
Solenne in quest? ora, and Pace. It is a melodramatic work of com- 
plications difficult to grasp and coincidence difficult to credit ; 
it was revived here for Ponselle some years ago. There is a curious 
mixture of grip and shiftlessness in the music. The overture 
starts off like a slightly maddened Beethoven (the sort of “‘ seeing 
red ” he might have come to, if he had not been a finer tone-poet). 
Then there is the heroine’s tune, later heard to *‘ Non m’abban- 
donar,” in the monastery-gate air beginning “‘ Madre, Madre.” 
Mr. Newman has an acute remark about this, in a criticism of 
the work in which having noticed its anticipations of the com- 
poser’s last manner, he says that this “ slightly commonplace 
motive’? of Leonora’s ‘“‘ found its true form, years later, in 
Amonasro’s great cry of ‘ Pensa che un popolo vinto’.”” Long after 
1862 (the music was re-modelled seven years later) Verdi did 
gloriously things that even in middle life he could not always 
bring off. Most people will enjoy the overture for its wealth of 
tunes (as they delight in the opera’s profusion). You will hear, 
too, what effective use he makes of pause and tiny recitative 
(the recits. in the sung work are especially strong), of brilliance of 
attack, quick alternation of, e.g., the religious motives (a powerful 
element in this work). The rather weak slickness of some of the 
tunes will be obvious. The music does not pretend to weave 
them, but just pours out its money, some in gold and some in 
small change. The recording has a capital brazen clang for 
the melodrama, and is sufficiently round and big, without excess, 
for the other tunes. The orchestration is of course mostly on the 
bold side ; one knows what to expect in Verdi of this vintage. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture, 
Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn). Col. LX879 (12 in., 6s.). 

I used to think Ruy Blas one of the greatest pieces ever written. 
That was in early days, when I learned it from military bands in 
the park. Later, the piano duet assailed it. It was years more 
before I heard it from an orchestra. Old friends live hard, and 
die never. It is not so good as I used to think it ; partly Hugo’s 
fault, partly Mendelssohn’s; who knows how much mine ? 
This is Mendelssohn’s best melodrama, curiously interesting as 
such: but we must not press him too hard: perhaps he did not 
really worry about Hugo’s drama. He certainly sniffed at it. 
He had been asked to write the overture, and a Romance from the 
play. He shirked the first job, did the second, and was pricked 
when the Theatrical Pension Fund Committee said that they 
presumed he hadn’t had time for the two jobs. In odd bits of 
time in a few days he produced the overture, which later he 
re-shaped somewhat. Macfarren, annotating ages before I was 
born, made sure the opening chords showed the iron-minded 
minister, who, offended at his neglect by his royal mistress, 
avenges this by the advancement of his minion to the highest 
State offices, in order that the romantic menial (Ruy Blas) may 
win the Queen’s affection, and she be disgraced by the exposure 
of her lowly passion. That sort of man, then, was Don Salluste, 
the villain ; and you may find it all in the chords—or may not. 
The “ wild ardour ”’ of the allegro ‘* must figure the extravagant 
aspiration of the servitor hero.”” (The bits between the opening 
chords are surely the best of ‘‘ Hist, soft, lest we be observed!” 
brand). The ‘“ passionate cantabile, with its . . . seemingly 
hesitating accompaniment, suggests the idea of the guileless 
lady who is the dupe and victim of her minister’s machinations ”’. 
The sequel (end part of side 1) tells of the rapture of Ruy Blas, 
when, in his strange exultation, the object which he scarcely durst 
desire is within his reach, nay, in his very possession—the reci- 
procation of his love. Dash it, I believe the old boy was right ! 
It should be added (jumping to a later and, I fear, a slightly less 
reverent, and still more revered, annotator, Tovey) that * Ruy 
Blas, though he triumphs morally, thwarting the vile conspiracy 
and saving the Queen’s honour, conquers only in the moment of 
death, leaving the Queen to lifelong remorse.” Who could tell 
the story so well, between them ? I must not omit a point of 
Macfarren’s about the oboe melody that is grafted on the lady’s 
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song, after (on side 2) it has been heard again much in its original 
form. This (very brief) bit is where, he says, the tune “‘ loses itself 
in those folds of loveliness which are as full of anguish as of 
ecstasy.”’ Well, it is nice to find Mendelssohn’s pleasant device 
making so deep an effect, even if he never dreamed of it ; he 
may or may not have done. Any way, he has a royal good time, 
and Ruy Blas will ring up the curtain on many a hundred band 
programmes before anybody discovers a better interpretation 
than Macfarren’s, bless him. Beecham is not quite so awesomely 
impressed ; I think he’s more on Mendelssohn’s side, perhaps. 
The recording has an average, if not quite the fullest abundance, 
of that suavity for which the L.P.O. is famed. It rattles along, 
and I have the tiniest notion that this is the best way to do it— 
without a chance to sentimentalize. A good, then, if not a 
superlative disc. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Academic 
Festival Overture (Brahms). Col. LX886 (12 in., 6s.). 

One knows what to expect in Weingartner’s Brahms. There is 
always, for me, a sense of festivity, not always, as here, jovial, 
but surely high, fine, distinguished, at its best a noble quality 
which Weingartner partly gives, partly draws from Brahms. 
** Hand-in-glove ” is the word. 

The recording is on the mild side: not that it lacks bite, 
but there is no big bow-wow in it ; all the better, for my liking, 
because barkings hide the charm of Brahms. This is athletic, 
eupeptic music, that wants no rah-rah crowd to cheer it on: 
just the appreciation of everyone who enjoys seeing the wheels 
go round ; and even those who don’t much bother about that 
have the tunes, all save one student song, appropriate for the 
occasion (Brahms’ receiving the Ph.D. from Breslau, 1879. He 
wrote, by the way, three overtures, bringing out only one). 
The opening is his own tune—a sturdy, alert theme, apt for 
festivity, but as surely German as it is Brahmsy—German of the 
old sort that we could cherish, and still hope some day, this 
madness past, to take again to hand and heart. 

Tune 2 is that of ** We had built a stately house, and trusted 
in God ...”, a song written when the students’ association for 
patriotism and piety (one could combine them then, it appears), 
the Burschenschaft was dissolved by reactionaries. So the stately 
house lived on until released after the 1848 liberations. Here is 
its theme, joined to the next (which comes about two-thirds of 
the way on) by a bit of excellent Brahmsian breadth (based on 
the start of No. 1), reminding us a little of the big tune in the 
first symphony. The Father of his Country, which smoothly swims 
on to nearly the end of the side, is succeeded by the Freshman’s 
Song, with its inquisitive patter designed to embarrass novices, 
and played here in just the right quizzing spirit. But what a 
cordial, friendly air it wears ; and now the bigness of Brahms 
will break in—early on side 2. In the middle of this we work up 
grandly, in best symphonic style. Weingartner drives on, never 
letting the music sag, or making bumps. The work blends with 
lovely skill the gentle and even tender spirit that is never far 
below the surface of Brahms’ spirit. with his delight in symphonic 
manipulation. Of its small size this is a capital example of his 
art. He keeps Gaudeamus igitur for the winding-up (a trifle re- 
miniscent of the Haydn variations). Sweetness and light are the 
watchwords for any piece so well filled, yet so bright and unified 
in tone. Yet with the unity comes variety—that great principle 
of art ; and once again I warm to the delectable sensibility that 
Brahms so surely found for his overture. Played like this, with the 
vitality, solidity and true lightness it requires, the festal spirit 
shines out from the music to complete admiration. 


Arthur Wood and Orchestra: Three Dale Dances (A. 
Wood). Col. DX971 (12 in., 4s.). 

I read that Mr. Wood was born at Heckmondwike in 1875, 
has conducted many leading London theatre orchestras, and 
written music for musical comedies and revues. I have no in- 
formation about the provenance of these dances, or their material ; 
presumably the dales celebrated are those of his native Yorkshire. 
Some of the dances I always delight to hear: the 6/8 diddledy- 
diddledy-diddledy-dum starting up ; how happily it falls out 
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that all’ the nations of the earth—and even Yorkshire, too—have 
a warm corner in their hearts for this sort of dance. The playing 
is likeably crisp, the recording of the good standard we now 
expect for 4s., round and ringing, and free from harshness in a 
forte. A good deal of the music is post-E. German, as might well 
be expected, with a lusty quality that suits the topic, but does 
not quite catch, I think, his more delicate graces. Most people 
will have heard the pieces broadcast often enough, and will know 
their style and like their attractive tunes. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel Orchestra, with F. Grinke, solo violin: The Lark 
Ascending ; and Hymn Tune Prelude, “Eventide.” 
(Vaughan Williams). Decca, X259, 60 (12 in., 12s.). 

The only other recording I know of is the H.M.V., now some- 
what slight in recollection. This, I see, is withdrawn. Mr. 
Grinke and the admired Neel players give us the full measure of 
warmth that the music contains: not, perhaps, as much as 
Meredith’s poem holds (it starts— 

He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake). 

Those who can bring to V.W. their own intensity and intimacy 
of admiration will get more out of the music than I can, who 
have never been so strongly drawn to his folk-modality, a little 
of which goes, mostly, a longish way. I feel that, as so often with 
British composers, he fails in communication, especially of 
inward ecstasy ; nor does he sufficiently often add that tincture 
of great-hearted force that Elgar had. It is all a wee bit inhibited 
—-though doubtless the composer doesn’t feel that, and many 
hearers may not. It seems well, therefore, to mention this, so 
that some who hear The Lark, and who may feel as I do, may 
prepare to whoop themselves along a little, in order to get off 
the ground more freely than, for me, the music does. The open- 
ing cadenza over, we have a 6/8 section. On side two there 
is the cadenzic transition to a 2/4 folkish tune. Here he may be 
referring to the line ‘‘ ’Tis love of earth that he instils.”” Another 
section, beginning with triangle touches and trills, soars best of 
all, as far as physical quality goes. The folky tune returns, and 
on side 3 we have the first-theme spirit again, winding its gentle 
way to a close, with the cadenza, as the bird disappears from 
sight. I am sure there is something here that every listener can 
enjoy, bringing to it his own translation. The production of the 
tone is smooth, genial and ample in volume, with as much 
delicacy as I think is needful. Music such as this needs a fair 
volume if the monotony of its idiom is not to give a slight feeling 
of etiolation, and this quality I think the recording catches 
nicely. The other-side piece was written for The Three Choirs, in 
1936. It also is immediately appreciable by anyone who reads 
the title, and will give himself over to the particular type of 
meditation in which this composer excels. It is, to my mind, a 
narrow type—that is one of his weaknesses, the lack of a sufhi- 
ciently wide and varied idiom: but there is a strong V.W. cult, 
and that proves that he solidly satisfies many. Good luck to 
them ; let us gladly think upon the pleasure that so sincere and 
broad a mind, steeped in our native quietness, can give in times 


like these. W.R.A. 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (Tansini) Ciro in 
Babilonia-Sinfonia (Rossini). Parlophone E11447 (12 
ins., 4S.). 

This work, an oratorio, was written at Ferarra in the Lent of 
1812 and proved a failure. In 1823 it was given by Smart at 
Drury Lane. 

The somewhat solemn opening soon gives way to a typical 
Rossinian “ patter’ tune and on Part 2 we are well into the 
mood of the Boutique Fantasque. It is all tuneful, delightful, and 
entirely theatrical: the melody that opens Part 2, and is heard 
again towards the close, is captivating. The recording, not 
perhaps very recent, is smooth and quite good. A. 
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HAYDN TRIOS 
Simon Goldberg (violin), Anthony Pini (’cello), Lili Kraus 
(piano): Trio No. 3 in C major, No. 5 in E flat major, 
No. 2 in F sharp minor. Parlophone special issue (Limited 
edition) SWa1-6 (six twelve-inch records in album with 
notes, 36s.). 

‘* There are times,”’ R. A. Streatfield wrote in Modern Music and 
Musicians, ‘‘ when Haydn with his serene flow of happy content- 
ment and his child-like determination to ignore the seamy side 
of life acts like a powerful irritant upon the spirits. Yet there are 
times again when one is inclined to thank heaven that so brave, 
modest and pious a man ever trod this earth.” 

Without agreeing with the first of these statements—one widely 
held at the time the author wrote his book (1906)—I cordially 
endorse the second statement: and all the more so after hearing 
this volume of piano trios. This is indeed a time to be thankful 
for music so sane, healthy, balanced, and reasonably optimistic. 
The ‘“‘ seamy side of life,’ of which Haydn was well aware, is 
rarely ignored in his greater music. Over and over again clouds 
pass across his bright musical sky and in these trios instances of 
this will be found just before the recapitulation in the first move- 
ment of the C major Trio, in the first movement of the E flat 
major, and at many points in all the slow movements. The 
sparkling finale of the C major Trio is indeed a splendid example 
of his ‘‘serene happy contentment,” and the little coda to the slow 
movement of the same work one of those irresistible outbursts 
of gaiety that are so endearing ; but these are offset by the 
depth of thought in the slow movement of the F sharp minor 
Trio and the heart-easing beauty of the similar movement in the 
E flat Trio. Unexpected harmonic splashes of colour, chromatic 
moments, surprising modulations, and other harmonic adven- 
tures are al! to be found in these fine works and, as I have said, 
one rises from hearing them spiritually strengthened and refreshed. 

As Tovey has pointed out, no great composers are so little 
known, in relation to their total output, as Handel and Haydn: 
and much of Haydn is practically inaccessible. I read in the 
Music Quarterly for April, 1932—a number devoted to Haydn— 
of no less than one hundred and twenty-five divertimenti for 
baritone, viola and bass: then there are about sixty trios for 
strings, or piano and strings, and numerous unknown symphonies, 
etc. I doubt if these trios are known to many of us ; but judging 
from Tovey’s account, in Cobbett, of the trios in general they 
contain an abundance of fine music. 

Cecil Gray, whose excellent notes accompany this album, 
thinks the piano trios are predominately late period works. 
‘“ While Haydn’s string quartets are minature symphonies, his 
piano trios are rather enlarged sonatas (for piano) . . . the 
entire meat and substance of the music is contained in the piano 
part . . . only here and there will a passage of bare accompani- 
ment reveal the presence of the violinin a leading role . . . the 
function of the violin is largely, and that of the ’cello almost 
wholly, colouristic.” Yet an impression of great sonority and 
breadth is given in these “‘essentially miniature works,” and I 
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doubt if the average listener would realise that the violin had, 
in fact, so subsidiary a part. 

The performance is of the very finest order ; it goes straight to 
the heart of each movement and presents an ensemble that is 
well nigh perfect. Miss Kraus has, of course, the lion’s share of 
the music. The vitality, brilliance, penetration, and delicacy of 
her playing are something to marvel at. 

Mr. Goldberg’s tone is lovely, and he nearly always matches 
the artistry of his colleague. One exception to this is the canonic 
passage in the jolly Allemande of the E flat major Trio. Here he 
fails to match the brilliance of Miss Kraus’ playing of the phrase 
which he has to imitate. It is this Trio that has a slow movement 
of the most haunting beauty. The recording is nothing less than 
superb both in point of balance, tone, and actuality. 

I consider that the purchase of this album, even if at considerable 
sacrifice, would be a patriotic gesture; for no one, however 
little regard he may have had for chamber music, could fail to 
be invigorated and refreshed after being in Haydn’s company. 
And since, I understand, the continuance of the series depends 
upon the reception given to this album I sincerely trust it will 
be an enthusiastic one. 


Eileen Joyce (piano) Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9. No. 2 and 
Nocturne in B major, Op. 32, No. 1. (Chopin). 
Parlophone E11448 (12 ins., 4s.). 


Had I happened to pass by a house in which this record was 
being played with the window of the room open I should have 
thought much as follows: “‘Oh! that nocturne—don’t think 
Ill stop—well—lovely muted tone—this is certainly a pianist 
of exquisite musical sensibility—I’m not sure I like the accelerando 
each time in the phrase with the chords leading to the return of 
the tune—beautifully shaped foriture: nothing done for display 
—just the right hint of passion at the stretto and a rightly propor- 
tioned crescendo at the cadenza—how nicely the bass B flat in the 
penultimate bar comes through. What now ? Oh! the B major: 
I shall certainly stop on! The same lovely veiled tone, accelera- 
tion at the stretto perhaps rather abrupt and Chopin having given 
us this passage four times doesn’t help matters—beautiful mould- 
ing of the fioriture again—the muffled drum effect of the recitative- 
coda fine—the iron hand in the velvet glove here—splendid 
sense of drama in this ending—must now ring the bell and 
discover who the pianist is. Eileen Joyce? I might have guessed 
it—a record, you say ? Well, it sounded absolutely like the 
genuine article. Koczalski made a magnificent record of the 
E flat (Decca LY6146) but I must certainly have this one too. 
No music so played can be called hackneyed—and what astound- 
ingly good recording.”’ This may sound rather “Baron de Boeuff”’ 
in print, but it is a faithful picture of my reaction to the perform- 
ance and recording. 

Chopin’s last pupil, M. Perin, has told us that ‘*‘ Chopin had 
no more theories on technique than a nightingale, and his only 
method was to play like an angel, and then tell me to do like- 
wise . . . I could only listen enraptured, and then go away and 
nearly break my heart trying to remember and imitate him.” 

I should be willing to contemplate many broken hearts among 
amateur and, even more, professional pianists, if they could bring 
such artistry to bear on well-worn material as this. And assuredly 
Miss Joyce plays like an angel ! 


*Cortot (piano): Chants Polonais. “ The Ring ” (Pierscien) 
and Spring, Op. 74 (Wiosna). (Chopin-Liszt). H.M.V. 
DA1682 (10 ins., 4s.). 

A slight difference of opinion between Mr. Gray-Fisk and 
myself on the question of transcriptions appears in the corres- 
pondence column this month. Liszt’s treatment of Chopin’s 
simple little folk-songs lends point to the argument. The G minor 
Spring has the sound of a “‘ song without words ” and the melody 
is left to make its gentle appeal with the minimum of elaboration. 
In The Ring (in E flat) the embellishments are entirely in place 
and most artistically conceived. Thus the simple fragrance of 
these melodies is faithfully preserved. 
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Apart from one unciear passage—it sounds a bit of a scramble 
—in The Ring the music is beautifully and expressively played 
by Cortot and the piano tone is quite good. An enjoyable record 
of what Sitwell, in his, book on Liszt, well calls ‘* small trifles 
of absolutely perfect workmanship, unsurpassable in_ their 
delicacy.” 
Gieseking (piano). Serenade, Op. 17, No. 2 (Strauss-Giese- 

king) and Réverie (Debussy). Columbia LB6o (10 in., 4s.) 


Gieseking’s transcription of Strauss’ well-known song is skilful 
and very nimbly played by him, but, as in all such cases, the 
alteration in the values of some notes, the hurrying of the two 
bars marked expressivo to make, presumably, a more exciting 
climax, are bound to disturb the enjoyment of those who know 
the song well in its original form. More serious than these things, 
however, is the flat, dead quality of the piano’s sustained notes— 
that is the vocal line—a fault also noticeable in the early (and 
dull) little Debussy piece on the reverse. As a whole this record- 
ing is not one of Gieseking’s successes. 


Ilona Kabos and Louis Kentner (pianoforte duet). Duets 
for Children (Walton) and Popular Song from “ Facade” 
—Suite No. 2. (Walton-Seiber). Columbia DX972-3 


(two 12 in., 8s.). 


These records came to me as white label pressings without any 
indication as to the order of the first three sides so I must. hope 
to have reviewed them in proper sequence. The Duets for Children 
are newly composed enough not to be included in Alec Rowley’s 
book Four Hands, One Piano, reviewed elsewhere in this number. 
The ten little pieces begin—as I suppose—with one player man- 
fully persisting in a five-finger “up and down” exercise while 
the other player supplies an attractive counter-melody. There 
follow a bright little march-like number, a rather sad one, and 
a gay Russian dance. Then comes (Part 2) an exhibition of 
wilful naughtiness followed by a playful number, a pompous 
one, and one that seems to complain. On the last side there is 
a waltz, and a vivid march, with trumpets blowing, complete 
with a trio. The music throughout is delightfully fresh and 
tuneful. Without the harmonic asperities of Bart6k’s Children’s 
Pieces or the sophistication of Debussy’s, the general manner 
reminds me of Gretchaninov or Rebikoff as much as anything, 
with Schumann as the parent stem. Such resemblance is nothing 
more than superficial for the music has an original turn all of 
its own and, as they say, will be enjoyed by “ old and young! ”’ 
The determined banality of the popular song from Fagade is 
most amusing, though the musicianly treatment of the tune 
threatens the parody sometimes. It seems less of .a popular song 
than a caricature of the Kitten on the Keys or Nola type of piece. 

Both pianists play these two works with infectious enjoyment 
and a most excellent ensemble ; in particular catching most 
happily the spirit of each of the ten little duets. 

The piano tone is extremely good and altogether ‘* young and 
old ’’ must have this recording. 


William Pleeth (’cello), Margaret Good (piano): Introduc- 
tion and Polonaise Brillante, Op. 3 (Chopin). Decca 
Ko22 (12 in., 4s.). 


Chopin has given us his opinion of this piece in a letter to a 
friend. ‘‘ I wrote an ‘ Alla Polacca’ with ’cello accompaniment 
during my visit to Prin¢e Radziwill (1829). It is nothing more 
than a brilliant drawing-room piece suitable for the ladies. . . .” 
As a matter of fact the ’cello has a good deal more to do than the 
word “accompaniment” suggests and for both players the 
music is of the order called “ grateful.”” The best music comes 
in the tuneful and expressive Introduction—which was added 
later—after a firework display by the pianist which is repeated 
at the end. 

The record is an enjoyable diversion as it is most admirably 
played—without condescension—by both artists and _ finely 


recorded. A.R. 
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FOREIGN SONGS 





OPERATIC AND 


“ THE BEGGAR’S OPERA ” 

H.M.V. C3159-64 (six 12 in., 24s.: album 2s. 6d. extra). 

We do not need to concern ourselves Here with the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy between Giles Playfair and Ernest 
Newman which has been wasting paper in the Sunday Times 
lately. In common, I feel sure, with many other readers, I 
remember the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, production, and the 
records made from it, with great pleasure and affection. Indeed, 
as I review these records of the Haymarket production it is 
difficult to dismiss what has been well called “‘ the peculiarly 
luscious timbre”’ of Frederic Ranalow’s voice as Macheath, 
Elsie French’s bawdy tones as Mrs. Peachum, and Scott Russell’s 
equally lecherous ones as her husband ; and, above all, the 
virginal innocence of Sylvia Nelis’ Polly, with those exquisitely 
flute-like high notes. Nor can one forget the delightful playing 
of the Chaplin sisters on antique stringed instruments, oboe, 
flute, and harpsichord. 

That little orchestra is replaced here by nine strings, a harp, 
and wood-wind quartet—a larger volume of sound being necessary 
at the Haymarket—and very ably conducted by Michael 
Mudie. The playing of this orchestra is the most enjoyable 
feature of the present recording. It is in all respects most admirable 
and an excellent balance is achieved with the voices. 

There appear to be some new numbers in the score: ‘ The 
Turtle thus with plaintive crying” on C3160 and “ When 
Young at the Bar ’—‘‘ I’m like a Skiff”—‘* The Gamesters 
United ’’—‘*‘ The Modes of the Court” on C3163. These arc 
all excellent : but they are poor compensation for the loss of two 
of Polly’s loveliest airs, “‘ Virgins are like the fair flower ” and 
‘‘Thus when the swallow,” and the charming duet “ Pretty 
Polly say.’ Not having seen the Haymarket production I do not 
know whether or not they are sung in it. 

When “ La Traviata ” was first produced in London, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, the virtuous refused to attend it. But as 
their ears itched to hear the music a typical English compromise 
was reached—a concert performance was given in the revivalist 
Exeter Hall in the Strand! This led to the following lines : 

‘** The chance won’t come again to us, the world’s regenerators, 

To hear improper music, and not in the vile theayters ; 

The Times condemned its playhouse form, but—bless our 
happy land ! 

What’s sin in the Haymarket is religion in the Strand.”’ 

Perhaps I can best sum up my feelings about this recording by 
saying that it somewhat reverses the above position. In that 
sense it is Exeter Hall rather than Haymarket. I have always 
thought Roy Henderson to excel in music of serious cast: and 
though he is too good an artist to fail in anything he undertakes 
there is hardly a leer in his Peachum, who sounds far from being 
‘** a thorough-paced, double-dealing old gentleman.” 

Constance Willis has a good voice—which her predecessor 
never laid claim too—and is an experienced artist, but she, too, 
is miscast as the bawdy Mrs. Peachum. I remember her as an 
excellent Magdalena in “ The Mastersingers”’ and it is rather 
in that spirit that the part is sung. Her lack of incisive diction and 
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the thin coating of vulgarity painted over an obvious refinement 
make her a very unconvincing exponent of this rich part. 

As Lockit, Joseph Farringdon is good : and I should have liked 
Filch and Mat (the part is doubled) very well if Bruce Flegg had 
not sung as if suffering from adenoidal trouble—or was this 
intentional ? 

Linda Gray’s Lucy is adequate and she is certainly a better 
singer than was Violet Marquesita. 

And so we come to Macheath and Polly. ! had heard adverse 
criticism of Michael Redgrave but was very agreeably surprised 
by his performance. He has a voice of pleasant quality, well 
controlled, and his diction puts all the other artists—even Mr. 
Henderson—in the shade. 

Miss Mildmay sings neatly, prettily, and with conscientious 
art, but somehow failed to charm me. 

All the concerted work is well done and the recording of this 
and all else is of uniform excellence. 

Comparison with the earlier performance and recording has 
been made because, I feel—and not I hope erroneously—older 
readers would desire it. Whatever the limitations, this set of 
records has on it Frederick Austin’s splendid arrangement of 
these most beguiling tunes, on the whole well sung, and certainly 
beautifully played and recorded. That is a great deal: and so I 
recommend them with confidence. Which records you choose 
will depend upon the tunes you want: but don’t omit C3162 on 
which ‘‘ I’m Bubbled”’ is delightfully sung by Polly and Lucy, 
and C3164 on which is the enchanting “ Bell ”’ trio, “‘ Would I 
might be hanged ” and, of course, C3160 with “‘ Were I laid on 
Greenland’s Coast,’’ and—oh hang it, get the lot ! 


C3159 Overture—Thro’ all the employments of life—’Tis 
woman that seduces all mankind. 

If any wench Venus’ girdle wear—Our Polly is a sad 
slut—Can love be controlled by advice—O Polly, you 
might have toyed and kissed. 

C3160 A fox may steal your hens, sir—O ponder well—The 
Turtle thus with plaintive crying. 

My heart was so free-~-Were I laid on Greenland’s 
coast—O what pain it 1s to part. 

C3161 Fill every glass—Let us take.the road—If the heart of 
a man. 

Youth’s the season—Before the barn-door crowing— 
How cruel are the traitors. 

C3162 When you censure the age—lIs then his fate decreed— 
How happy I could be with either—I’m bubbled, I’m 
bubbled. 

Cease your funning—Why, how now, Madam Flirt— 
No power on earth. 

C3163 Interlude (F. Austin)—When young at the bar—I’m 
like a skiff. , 

Thus Gamesters united—The modes of the Court—In 
the days of my youth—A curse attends that woman’s love. 

C3164 Come, sweet lass—Hither, dear husband—Which way 
shall I turn me—The charge is prepared. 

Dance of the Prisoners in Chains—Would I might be 
hang’d—Finale—Thus I stand like the Turk. 


Gigli (tenor) with orchestral accompaniments. Lolita-Serenata 
Spagnola (Buzzi-Peccia) and Amor ti vieta (Love doth 
forbid). ** Fedora,” Act 2 (Giordano). H.M.V. DA1722 
(10 in., 4s.). 

Schipa does songs like Lolita—which is much more Serenata 
than Spagnola!—better than Gigli: the latter artist has not the 
same finesse and lightness of touch and in this recording his near- 
ness to the microphone lends a slight coarseness to his voice. 
An over liberal use of aspirates and a forcing of tone near the 
end are further disfigurements. The aria from “‘ Fedora,” on the 
other hand, is a lovely bit of finely sustained bel canto—Gigli at 
his best. The poor playing of the orchestra at the start fortunately 
only lasts a moment as they settle down almost at once to a 
quiet accompaniment. 


*Lehmann (soprano) and Paul Ulanowsky (piano). Auch 
Kleine dinge (Even Little Things) and Peregrina No. 1 
(Wolf), H.M.V. DA1724 (10 in. 4s.). 


The first thing I noticed in Auch Kleine dinge, one of the loveliest 
songs in the “* Italian Song-book,” was the beautiful playing of 
the piano part. In the Gerhardt recording (Vol. 1 Hugo Wolf 
Society) Coenraad von Bos ruins it by leaning on the first note 
of each phrase but Paul Ulanowsky’s simple cool playing is 
perfect and perfectly judged. The next thing I noticed was that 
Mme. Lehmann’s voice sounded very fresh and entirely lacking 
in edge. Here then are two big improvements on her earlier 
lieder recordings in which the piano part was poor and her voice 
often shrill. 

By the Gerhardt standard Mme. Lehmann is not yet in the 
first flight of lieder singers. She feels the songs she sings as a whole 
but not in all their parts, and she is inclined to over emphasis 
at the expense of breaking up or distorting a phrase. Thus the 
portamento at sie werden schwer hezahlt . . . is certainly exaggerated 
in a song (Auch Kleine dinge) which calls for the utmost simplicity. 
And she does not treat the exquisite phrase und duffet doch so 
lieblich with quite the tenderness asked for by the composer. In 
the first Peregrina song (Morike: Vol. 3) she twice breaks a 
phrase either for no clear reason or for dramatic emphasis. 
The first time it is perhaps operatic training that makes her 
breathe before a high note—but there is here no orchestra to 
hide the misdemeamour! At the close of the song—der Stinden— 
one note is missed altogether. 

This song, not one of Wolf’s best, makes very short measure : 
surely it would not have been difficult to find a better one and 
one of more generous proportions ! 

In spite of what I have said the record is well worth getting : 
but Wolf enthusiasts are discriminating people and expect a 
good deal. Lehmann gives about three quarters of their require- 
ments: the pianist gives all. The balance between voice and 
piano is rather better than usual. 


NEW SELECTION OF SONGS, 1939 


Elena Gerhardt (mezzo-soprano), Gerald Moore (piano): 
Zigeunerlieder (Eight Gipsy songs), Op. 103 (Johannes 
Brahms) GR16 and 17. Der Tod, das ist die Kiiehle 
Nacht (Death is the cool night), Op. 96, No. 1 (Brahms- 
Héine): (7) Der Gang Zum Liebchen (Journey to the 
beloved), Op. 48, No. 1 (Brahms-Béehmisch’, (5) Therese, 
Op. 86, No. 1 (Brahms-Keller), GR18. Die Stadt (Schu- 
bert-Héine), Dithyrambe, Op. 60, No. 2 (Schubert- 
Schiller), GRig9. Wiegenlied, Op. 105, No. 2 (Schubert- 
Seidl), Ellen’s Zweiter Gesang, Op. 52, No. 2 (Schubert- 
Walter Scott), GR2o. Der mond hat eine schwere 
klag’erhoben (Hugo Wolf-Heyse), Und willst du deinen 
liebsten (Wolf-Heyse), GR21. All sung in German, six 
ten-inch records in album with words and translations. 
Two guineas, obtainable from The Secretary, 23 Ranulf 
Road, London, N.W.2. 

It makes me sad to think that these records are published at 

a price which puts them beyond the reach of the majority of 

Mme. Gerhardt’s admirers ; that is of those who care for really 

great lieder singing. Mme. Gerhardt is in fine voice throughout 

this recital and is better recorded than ever before—even though 
the ideal balance between voice and piano is not yet achieved— 
while her selection of songs is, with one important exception, 
admirable. That exception is Brahms’ Acht <igeunerlieder. The 

original work comprised eleven songs and was composed for a 

vocal quartet with piano accompaniment: in which form it is 

much more appealing and exciting than in the reduction—the 
composer’s own—to single voice. With the lack of contrast in 
colour the repetitions become a little tiresome. Needless to say 

Mme. Gerhardt sings the songs with tremendous fire and rhythmic 

vitality. 

This album shows that she has lost none of her marvellous 
command of vocal colour. In the second of the <igeunerlieder 
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how movingly she sings ewig weinen noch ihr (let me weep for her 
eternally) and this is but one of many such instances. Rodslein 
drei gives us a good example of her perfect diction in even the 
most rapidly moving songs. It is only when the artist presses on 
her tone that some unsteadiness appears ; otherwise the voice 
retains an amazing measure of its old beauty and has added 
richness in the lowest register. 

The dark colour and perfectly spun vocal line of Brahms’ 
Der Tod, das ist die Kiihle Nacht are simply exquisite, and so too 
is the mezza-voce end of this wonderful song. If you play Lehmann’s 
recording of this song immediately after Gerhardt’s you will 
see what a gulf separates an operatic artist singing /ieder and a 
lieder singer who is absolute mistress of her craft ; able to penetrate 
right into the heart of each song and to find exactly the right 
quality of tone for each shade of emotion. There is magic in the 
way Gerhardt sings such words as miide, Traum, schon. 1 am glad 
she included one of Schubert’s masterpieces, Die Stadt, with its 
amazing impressionistic accompaniment and sinister atmosphere. 
Mme Gerhardt makes one feel, and shiver at, the ** dark breeze *’ 
and the mists over the city. Dithyrambe really needs a fruity and 
rather bibulous bass but the singer almost convinces one she is 
in her cups! Her only. and slight, misjudgment in the whole of 
this album seemed to me the rather too weighty tone given to the 
second line of the otherwise exquisitely sung Wiegenlied. ‘This 
song can be a bore: but not when sung as it is here. 

The two Wolf songs make one long for more and I would 
certainly have bartered the Zigeunerlieder for that, or for more and 
other Brahms. 

Gerald Moore tantalises one with his evidently superb and 
sensitive accompanying which, except at the end of a loud song, 
when he bursts out a bit, seems always to be heard at a distance. 
In Wolf’s Und willst du deinen Liebsten this is a grave handicap 
as the beauty of the modulations depends on an exact balance 
between voice and piano, the voice supplying the modulatory 
notes in the chords played by the piano. The performance of 
this song, as recorded, is therefore unsatisfactory. 

A leaflet with the words in German and English, not entirely 
free from misprints, accompanies this very desirable set of records. 

A.R. 
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_ It is good to find Decca back in this section with a newcomer 
in Laura Evans-Williams, a soprano from Wales. Her voice 
is light—too light I fancy for Dvorak’s dark coloured melody in 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, though no doubt ideal for Roger 
Quilter’s Fair House of Joy, one of the Seven Elizabethan Love 
Lyrics. I am afraid that this first recording failed to convince me, 
but this may be due to nervousness on the part of the singer and to 
backward recording. Daniel Kelly accompanies, and we must 
defer judgment until later (Decca F7477, 2s.). Sydney Mac- 
Ewan has made a record that everyone should hear. Elgar’s 
songs are the least known of the composer’s works, and this 
recording of Pleading is beautiful. The reverse contains a tradi- 
tional song—When the Kye Come Home; Hubert Greenslade 
accompanies (Parlo. R2743, 33s.). 

It is some time since we last heard from Frank Titterton, 
and in those days his voice was usually over-amplified. Here in 
yet another song by Alan Murray it is recorded naturally and 
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makes us long for some big music from so fine an artist. For 
instance a new recording of Sound An Alarm is surely due. I Wish 
You Were Here and a song by Coates (Eric ?) called To-day Is 
Ours are no more than breath-taking—for the singer (Decca 
F7479, 2s.). There is another record from Sidney Burchall, 
first in with The Grandest Song Of All, “created” by Gracie Fields at 
the recent Drury Lane Anglo-French concert. The composer is 
Godfrey and it all goes with a swing. God Will Remember is on the 
back of Decca F7473 (2s.). The other month we had Stanford’s 
setting of She Is Far from the Land, and now Webster Booth 
sings that by Lambert most beautifully on H.M.V. C3171 with 
Gerald Moore at the piano. The Snowy Breasted Pearl on the 
reverse is not yet to hand. Joined by Anne Ziegler he also 
provides us with a remarkably fine recording of two popular 
duets. No matter how tired you may be of Herbert’s Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life or Romberg’s Lover, Come Back To Me, this is a 
revelation. Descant is employed with lovely effect and the 
recording itself is first rate (H.M.V. Bgo051, 3s.). 

My remaining records I think speak for themselves. John 
McCormack ambles through two songs from ‘“‘ Pinocchio ”’ on 
H.M.V. DA1729—Little Wooden Head and When You Wish Upon a 
Star—and then lends his voice to Tristesse (So Deep is the Night), 
which a man named Melfi arranged with words by one Miller 
from Chopin’s Study, Op. 10, No. 3. On the back of DA1730 
(4s.) is The Magic of Your Love, the Franz Lehar contribution to the 
film of “‘ Balalaika,” which is more restrained than Mr. Eddy’s 
recent record. Richard Tauber gives his version of Tristesse 
on Parlo. RO20484 (4s.), backed with Kiss Me Again from ‘‘ The 
Great Victor Herbert,” though originally from Herbert’s musical 
comedy “ Mlle. Modiste.” Timo Rossi sings in French the 
Woodpecker Song—here labelled Reginella. This is a simple ditty 
by Bruno and Eldo di Lazzaro which for some reason unknown 
has become a hit. His other song is Chant d’ Amour de Tahiti, which 
is not as exotic as it ought to be (Col. DB1917, gs.). Lastly, 
there is an Irish record contributed by Sam Carson. Ould 
Lammas Fair and Let Him Go, Let Him Tarry, both traditional, 
are on Regal MR3208 (1s. 6d.). R.W. 





c. 


\ y 
BAND 


The Decca Company is to be congratulated on introducing a 
novelty, in the shape of a combination of piano and military 
band. The pianist is Musician A. Arnell and the band is the 
Royal Artillery Band of Woolwich, conducted by Lieut. O. W. 
Geary, and the piece is Bucalossi’s The Grasshoppers’ Dance. 1 
have always had a great regard for the combination of piano and 
woodwind and frequently prefer it to that of piano and strings. 
In fact, one of my pet chamber music works is Poulenc’s Trio for 
Piano, Oboe and Bassoon. This little dance arranges admirably 
for the present medium, though I should have preferred a rather 
less elaborate arrangement, so far as the piano is concerned. The 
rhythm is held up rather too often. On the other side is By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, played as a cornet solo by Band Sergeant- 
Major R. Lewis in an attractively refined and restrained way. 
The record is Decca F7464. | 

On Columbia DB1916 the Royal Air Force Band play the 
marching song of the Canadians, We’re on Our Way and The 
Royal Air Force March Past, which is, of course, by Sir Walford 
Davies. This is a very appropriate issue and a happy combina- 


—————_ 
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tion, serving to remind us alike of the superb efforts of the Royal 
Air Force and the spontaneous brotherliness of our Canadian 
cousins in our present difficulties. 

_ There are two new records by the Massed Brass Bands of 
the Leicester Festival, 1940, in the Regal-Zonophone series. 
MR3285 contains Scott Wood’s Shy Serenade and the popular 
Serenade by Heykens. Does the use of such a tremendous body of 
brass to play trifles like these savour of using a steam hammer to 
crack a walnut ? Not a bit of it. They are really beautifully 
played and the breadth of tone is very attractive. I am coming 
more and more to the conclusion that there is a similar difference 
in tone between many cornets playing together and two or three 
as there is between the string section of a symphony orchestra 
and the two or three fiddles we get in the café band. The title 
of MR3284 is Communityland arranged by Stodden, and as the 
names of the popular tunes included in the selection are not given 
on the record label I give a list here, in the order in which they 
are played : Fall In and Follow Me, Another Little Drink Wouldn’t 
Do Us Any Harm, The Old Bull and Bush, I Do Like To Be Beside 
the Seaside, Tipperary, Who’s Your Lady Friend, If You Were the Only 
Girl in the World, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, Cuyder Zee and Take 


MISCELLANEOUS ano 


In accordance with the need to conserve paper supplies, these 
reviews will be even more condensed than usual. We must fight 
our way through the barrage of recording, survey the scene, and 
do our best to spot the winners. 

I was particularly impressed by a record of the Blue Hungarian 
Band playing four of Moszkowski’s Dances on Regal MR3272. 
Favourites with those learning the piano, these amiable pieces 
shine here with a new lustre. This is a nap. I wonder how 
many Old Etonians could say who wrote the Eton Boating Song. 
The name is Kaps. The piece is an odd choice for the Orchestra 
Mascotte, who are more at home in the waltz music from 
Lehar’s Gypsy Love (Parlo. F1725). Hear them again in Roses 
of the South and Gold and Silver on F 1715, and note how the lyricism 
of the second waltz robs the band of its usual variety. A record 
from The Hillingdon Orchestra gives us another of those 
pieces we all know yet cannot name—dAletter’s Rendez-vous. 
That probably means nothing to you, until you hear the opening 
bars on Decca F7465. Distinguished newcomers are The Royal 
Artillery String Orchestra (Woolwich) under their conductor 
Lieut. O. W. Geary. Judging from this record I should say 
that “‘ String Orchestra ” is a misnomer. Anton Rubinstein was 
one of those great figures now remembered by a handful of 
trifles, one of which is Toreador and Andalouse, here backed by a 
piece called The Night Patrol (Decca F7463). In passing I note 
an album of Victor Herbert waltzes played by the ever obliging 
Harry Horlick. Here are all the favourites, played without 
fuss on Decca F7481-5. Delibes’ Pas des Fleurs sounds very attrac- 
tive as played by Victor Silvester’s Harmony Music on 
Parlo. F1726, but Sibelius’ Valse Triste cannot stand up to guitars 
or any other trappings. There is no getting round tragedy. Rex 
is putting out a number of tangoish recordings which should 
find a market among devotees who want inexpensive records. 
Try 9764, 9785 and 9786. Here are three tangos, a pasa doble, 
a conza and a rumba. Despite a German vocal on one of these 
‘records I imagine the playing to be genuine, especially on the 
first two. Jay Wilbur with his Serenaders revives My Blue 
Heaven and shows that Duke Ellington’s music can survive 
away from the composer by playing Jn a Sentimental Mood on 
Rex 9774. You may not conceive it possible for guitars to sound 
distinguished, but Roy Smeck achieves a genuine success in 
Careless with Bob Hannon singing, though fails to repeat it in 
Faithful Forever on Rex 9772. As the Accordeon Club is now a 
feature of the B.B.C. programme to the forces, we may assume that 
the squeeze box is due for a boom. Primo Scala and The 
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Me Back to Dear Old Blighty. ‘The playing is full of vim, but though 
the recording is by no means bad it is not quite as good as I have 
heard in some of the Leicester Festival records. 

Finally there is a group of the Regal-Zonophone Salvation 
Army records. MF294 contains two marches—Glorious Freedom 
and Our Inspiration—played by The Croydon Citadel Salvation 
Army Band. These are two quite good marches, nicely played 
and well recorded. The opening tune of the former is very 
reminiscent of a tune that I know as well as my own name, but 
which I have not yet been able to identify. MF295 contains 
another march—Stand to Arms—and an air and variations— We 
Will Fight. I like this march very well indeed. It is bright and 
brisk and has plenty of variety. We Will Fight is a pleasant waltz, 
but is treated in rather a heavy-handed manner, and towards the 
end it is suspiciously near jazz! The band is The Tottenham 
Citadel Salvation Army Band. MF293 contains a selection 
called The Old, Old Story, played by The Croydon Citadel 
Salvation Army Band, which is not very interesting, but which 
gives the soloists an opportunity of putting in some good work. 
The break between the first and second side is made at an un- 
necessarily awkward place. W.A.C. 


DANCE 


London Piano Accordeon Band respectively offer a wide 
choice on Rex and Regal, and as well as giving us his thirty-fifth 
Six Hits of the Day, Mr. Scala breaks new ground by playing 
individual numbers, kicking off with two safe bets in There’s a 
Boy Coming Home on Leave and You Made Me Care on 9778. 


This boy has been coming home on leave for a long time, but 
this month the storm has broken, and your choice will be guided 
by any predilection you may have for the following folk: Bebe 
Daniels and Ben Lyon (Decca F7458) ; Flanagan and Allen 
(Decca F7488); The Two Leslies (Rex 9780); Jimmy 
Leach (‘‘ Organola,” Col. FB2429) ; Horace Finch (Rex 9782) 
and Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye (Parlo. F1727). Of the 
duettists, my own choice is Daniels and Lyon, while the last two 
listed are, of course, medleys. Another hit is The Woodpecker 
Song,.one of those novelty numbers that take the town from time 
to time. I suggest a continental recording by Will Glahe and 
his Orchestra on H.M.V. Bgo50, coupled with a polka called 
Dancing Fingers, mostly accordeon. Slightly broader are The 
Novelty Players on Regal MR3291. Among singers there is 
Gracie Fields, which most people will have since the back gives 
us Gracie singing The Grandest Song of All, recorded at the Drury 
Lane concert at which she created the number (Regal MR3288). 
For those who like music in the Russ Morgan manner, there is 
Bruns. 02959, while straightforward recordings come from Joe 
Loss (H.M.V. BD5589) ; Ambrose (Decca F7466) and Jay 
Wilbur (Rex 9777). A good band record of The Grandest Song 
is that by Sidney Lipton on Col. FB2433. 


“Pinocchio”? continues to provide material for favourite 
recorders. First there is a set by Victor Young, assisted by Cliff 
Edwards, known to us all as “ Ukulele Ike,” and of special 
interest here as his voice was used in the film for Jiminy Cricket, 
Julietta Novis, The King’s Men and The Ken Darby Singers 
on Decca F7436-9. Apart from their authenticity, however, I 
cannot enthuse over these records. They are not good “‘ gramo- 
phone.” Turner Layton sings When You Wish Upon A Star, 
coupled with a lovely performance of Safe In My Heart, which 
suits him perfectly on Col. FB2421. Other versions are by Vera 
Lynn, Denny Dennis and Oscar Rabin (Strict Tempo). 
Give a Little Whistle is sung by Daniels and Lyon and the Two 
Leslies (Decca F7474 and Rex 9780), while Gracie Fields 
gives us a selection on Regal MR3287. Anyone still wanting a 
record of the old Hawaiian favourites (Aloha Oe, etc.) should like 
Felix Mendelssohn’s Songs of the Islands on Parlo. F1722. 
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Among the vocal records are some of interest, notably a set of 
five by Frances Langford. A sentimental nostalgia runs through 
this set, which I found almost attractive—a reminder that some of 
us are approaching an age when we shall find ourselves growing 
old with only jazz memories. I used to wonder what would 
happen to band leaders when they became grandfathers. Now 
I know. They just play the old tunes and make us all feel as 
sentimental as fools. I’m in the Mood for Love, Blue Moon, Moonglow, 
The Boulevarde of Broken Dreams, Paradise, Am I Blue ? I Won’t Tell 
a Soul—when did you first hear these ? Cherish the secret with 
this opulent set (Bruns. 02961-5). Celia Lipton introduces the 
hit from “‘ Come Out to Play,” which will have gone back to 
the Provinces by the time you read this. Dancing is Another Name 
for Love is on Col. FB2420. Florence George is a fine soprano 
and deserves more sympathetic recording than she gets on Bruns. 
02884—TIndian Love Call and Alice Blue Gown. Adelaide Hall 
deserves a mark for singing Chloe, that most macabre of all jazz 
tunes, and Cole Porter’s Begin the Beguine on Decca F7460, while 
Gloria Jean, known to film goers, springs a surprise by warbling 
very prettily La Villanelle by Dell’ Acqua. Then in a tiny voice 
she trills The Penguin Song, from her film ‘‘ The Underpup,” and 
reputed to be based on Sousa’s march High School Cadets, but I 
can’t see it, despite membership of the Sousa League of London 
(Bruns. 02970). Bing Crosby sings his way through the songs 
from his film “* The Road to Singapore ”’ on Bruns. 02973 and 4, 
and is joined by Connie Boswell in Between 18th and 19th on 
Chestnut Street on the latter. Those wanting current hits will find 
them in profusion, but I will single out Sing for Your Supper by 
Phyllis Robins, since to date this is the only vocal record of 
one of the best numbers from “ Up and Doing.” Parlo F1728. 
Records by the actual stars of this show are not yet to hand, and 
will be reviewed next month. 


I should like to give a special hand to Eddie Carroll for a 
Piano Medley on H.M.V. BD837. This simple playing with no 
frills of any kind has style. It is difficult to say why ; it may be a 
negative virtue, but this is different from the general run of such 
things. Billy Thorburn also returns to solo work, playing waltzes 
and quick steps on Parlo. F1712, while Charlie Kunz has a 
Medley and a Revival (Decca F 7457 and 7220). Rawicz and 
Landauer devote two sides to an arrangement of Friedmann’s 
Slavonic Rhapsody, a pier-head piece. Sidney Torch transfers to 
Decca with the first Torch Parade, the first side of which runs right 
up to the label without a break (F7448). The Milt Herth Trio 
trot out Church Mouse on a Spree and Scatterbrain on Bruns. 02954, 
while Fela Sowande attempts the impossible by playing Night 
and Day on an organ, though Honeysuckle Rose fares better (Decca 
F7230). A novelty is provided by Gino Bordin and his Magic 
Guitar in Mattinata and Gold and Silver on Decca F7182, while 
topicality is provided by Sh! Keep it Dark on Parlo. F1719g—the 
Organ, the Dance Band and Me. 


The same theme is brought out by Nosmo King in a record that 
should be brought to the notice of the Minister of Information. 
The Greatest Gift is more valuable as propaganda than all Mr. 
Fougasse’s delightful drawings, and I have no hesitation in 
acclaiming Mr. King as the Laureate of the War. Now that 
‘* Hubert ”’ is no longer available, he can do no finer service than 
in making such records as this, and the way he builds his climax— 
the spread of gossip—is reminiscent of the Slander Song from 
‘* The Barber of Seville.” Though it would miss much without 
him, this poem should be printed in every news-sheet in the 
kingdom, and I beg whoever has authority to facilitate the 
spreading of a valuable weapon in our armoury. Hidden Gold on 
the reverse of Decca F7478 is typical of the monologues with 
which the old double act ended. Fine stuff. Reputation is a 
funny thing, almost as funny as Eels, another monologue by 
Jack Warner. For this I forgive Mr. Warner everything. If 
Mr. King did not possess the reputation of being a first-rate 
comedian, his verses would appear in the literary reviews ; if 
Mr. Warner had not built a similar reputation, this recitation 
would have earned him a place in one of Mr. Farjeon’s revues. 
Society will not tolerate the popular idol, because they cannot 
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claim to have discovered him. But those who remember Richard 
Haydn, the fish mimic at the Little, should swallow their pride 
and hand Mr. Warner the palm for one of the classic performances 
of our time—a performance that will outlive all his ephemeral 
work (Col. FB2414). And here is another wartime reputation— 
Kenway and Young recording for posterity Very Tasty, Very 
Sweet and guying an American Uncle Mac telling the story of 
The Three Bears on Parlo. F1716. Another first recording comes 
from Bennett and Williams, who might well have dispensed 
with their phonofiddles for the purpose of making this record. 
Their gags are pleasantly domestic (Parlo. F1723). Jack Warner 
has also recorded Frank and His Tank on Col. FB2434, coupled 
with a patriotic song called Victoire. Norman Long is mildly 
amusing in Nice Kind Sergeant Major but fails in Our Village A.R.P. 
on Decca F7461. Lastly three records for the sophisticated. 
Inga Andersen, bidding fair to becoming a female Frankau 
in writing and singing her own clever lyrics, tells of a Luxury 
Cruise and then laments that she is now No. 203 on the Sultan’s 
list (Decca F7469). Florence Desmond is A Lady in Waiting 
on H.M.V. Bg043, on the other side of which she becomes 
sentimental in Haven’t I Seen You Before ? while Ronald Frankau 
winds up the party by declaring in Gilbertian patter that Every 
Evening’s Nothing Like the Last on Parlo. R2740. His best effort 
for a long time. 


In dance music, be it noted that Guy Lombardo and Jan 
Savitt loom large in the lists and in the number of titles must 
now be reckoned with our own crack bands. Of Lombardo’s 
records I pick out Confucius Say (make up your own words if 
you like) on Bruns. 02957, and from Savitt a belated but highly 
original Good Morning on 02938. Regal continue to put out new 
bands. Mitchell Ayres and his Fashions in Music disport 
themselves in Playmates on MR3295, but the more fastidious will 
prefer Arthur Young, especially as his record also contains By 
Jingo, a very entertaining piece on Decca F7470. It would be good 
to hear this band in some /egato playing for they are musicians 
and could give us some delightful improvisations. The Man Who 
Comes Around is a comedy number played by the R.A.F. Squad- 
ronaires under Sergt. Leslie Holmes on Decca F7480, but 
more amusingly by Ozzie Nelson on Regal MR3294. Last 
month Mr. Jackson had something to say about Arthur Young’s 
Shakespearean lyrics. Two of them turn up again by Ken 
Johnson on H.M.V. BD5592. There is a world of difference 
between this original work and setting maudlin words to snippets 
of symphonies. After all, jazz is the folk music of our day and 
since Shakespeare is the poet of all time it is obvious that the two 
must come together, and since Mr. Young is a musician of ability 
and wit the result is not displeasing. I wish he would direct 
performances himself. Jt was a Lover and His Lass and Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Wind with Al Bowlly and the Henderson Twins 
should not shock you, though the orchestration is somewhat 
overladen. Of the ordinary commercial recordings I liked Jack 
Payne’s Walkin’ Thru Mockin’ Bird Lane and a new comedy 
number Me and the Moke and Liza on Decca F7454 and Sidney 
Lipton’s Dancing is Another Name for Love, which begins with a 
quotation from Tchaikovsky (a centenary tribute ?). The back 
of Col. FB2432 contains Get Into the Spirit of Spring, a new one by 
Parker and Charles. One of the best tunes of the moment is 
I Forgot the little Things, neglected by many. Here it is by Jay 
Wilbur on Rex 9777. A freak is the Casa Loma Orchestra 
swinging the Rachmaninov Prelude without offence, though 
lacking the imagination of Teddy Joyce’s classic performance. | 
Bruns. 02899 also has a rather feeble arrangement of Ay, Ay, Ay, 
not to be compared with Whiteman’s. There is a Body and Soul 
by Jimmy Dorsey, backed by a whizz-bang with the incredible 
title Shoot the Meat Balls to me, Dominick Boy on Bruns. 02905. 
Joe Daniels has a shot at the Dark Town Strutters Ball on Parlo. 
F1721, and the Six Swingers do well to play The fitterbug, 
strangely left alone by others, on Col. FB2431. A wide choice of 
records in strict tempo is provided by Silvester, Rabin, Manto- 
vani, and Bradley. 

ROGER WIMBUSH. 
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Bud Freeman and His Summa Cum 
Laude Orchestra (Am.) 
**** 4; Tong As I Live (Arlen, Koehler) 
(66603) (Sept. 18th, 1939) 
**** Sunday (Miller, Cohn, Stein, Krueger) 
(66605) (Sept. 18th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02968—3s.) 


Freeman (ien) with Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (cornet); Brad 
Gowans (trmb); Dave Bowman ()) ; 
Eddie Condon (zg); Clyde Newcombe 
(6); A. Seidel (ds). 


In spite of the muzzy tone and raspy 
surface, I am forced to give these two sides 
four stars each. 

The collective improvisations are not as 
clean as they should be, but I am inclined 
to put this down mainly to the recording, 
and anyway they have that something which 
we call swing. 

More to the point, however, are the solos. 
There is a rather curious weakness about 
Freeman’s tenor tone, but you’ve still got to 
hand it to him for the lovely stuff he trots 
out. He’s still probably the greatest white 
tenor. At any rate, none of the others seem 
to have quite so much to say, or to be 
able to say it so intriguingly. Then there 
are Pee-Wee Russell with his croaky tone, 
Brad Gowans and his valve-trombone, 
Max Kaminsky, who, although heard 
mainly only in the “ ensemble ”’ passages, 
is one of the bulwarks of them, and Dave 
Bowman who has a delicious solo in Sunday. 

As Sunday has for years been one of my 
favourite tunes it would perhaps be no more 
than a sign of prejudice to say that I think 
it the better side, but it has one or two points 
which are of obvious interest. For one 
thing the way they use part of the theme as a 
connecting link between the choruses and 
as a coda. Although the messy reproduc- 
tion makes this less convincing than it 
should be, at least it tends to add a sense of 
form to the side. 


Count Basie (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 

**** Dupree Blues (White) (64956) (Jan. 
26th, 1939) 

**** Red Wagon (Jones) (64958) (Jan. 26th, 
1939) 
(Brunswick 02955—3s.) 

Acc. by Fred Green (gz) ; Walter Paige 
(6) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Basie at his best, playing with unusual 
touch and technique tasteful, tuneful 
music which sounds disarmingly simple even 
though in fact it is in the intangibly com- 
plicated Basian idiom. 

Reproduction: Poor. One day perhaps the 
American Decca Company will realise how 
distressing this raspy surface of nearly all 
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their records is, and do something about it. 
Meanwhile, if you go in for high fidelity 
reproduction I should take home every 
Decca disc and try it out before you buy it. 


Bing Crosby and Connie Boswell (Am.) 
*** Between 18th and 19th On Chestnut 
Street (Rogers, Osborne) (v) (DLA 
1910) (Dec. 15th, 1939) 
Bing Crosby and the Foursome (Am.) 
*** Sweet Potato Piper (Monaco, Burke) 
(Bing Crosby film: ‘‘ The Road To 
Singapore ”’) (v) (DLAr1gog) (Dec. 
15th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02974—3s.) 


Acc. by John Scott Trotter and His 
Orchestra. 


Seems I wasn’t so dumb when I got 
excited last month about 18th and 19th after 
hearing the first record (Burney Gilbraith’s 
on Parlophone). The tune looks like being a 
hit among the fans. 

Of the new records which have already 
started to make their appearance, this 
Crosby-Boswell one is worth considering. 
To Mr. C.’s idea of hot style, which is 
good enough for the purpose, you have to 
add his undeniable finish and voice. That 
goes for Connie too. Real feature of the 
side, at any rate for swing fans, is however 
the accompaniment—the arranger’s attrac- 
tive conception of the number, the accented 
after-beat rhythm on which he has based 
the score, and which is ideal for the type of 
melody, the general efficiency of the band, 
and last but not least the solo touches by 
the pianist. 

To add to another good accompaniment 
you have, on the other side, the Foursome 
and their hot occarinas, and if they’re not 
worth three out of a possible five stars I 
don’t know what is. Bing’s clean enuncia- 
tion and polish are also points which make 
the record easy on the ear even if he isn’t in 
every other respect the connoisseur’s dream 
of all that swing should be. 

Reproduction: Good except for surface hiss. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
*** Blues On Parade (Tyler, Herman) 
(66960) (Dec. 13th, 1939) 
*** Rosetta (Hines, Woods) (v by Steady 
Nelson) (66051) (Aug. 2nd, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02953—33.) 


66051—Herman (cl) with Joe Denton, 
Pete Johns (altos); Ray Hopfner, 
Saxie Mansfield (fens); Bob Price, 
Steady Nelson, Willie Willard (pis) ; 
Neal Reid (irmb); Joe Bishop ( /flugel 
horn); Tom Limeham (f); Harry 
White (z); Walter Yoder (5); Frank 
Carlson (ds). 





66960—Herman (¢/) with Denton, 
Hopfner (altos); Mansfield, Ronny 
Perry (tens); Price, Nelson, Cappy 
Lewis (ipis) ; Toby Tyler, Read (irmbs) ; 
Bishop ( flugel horn) ; rhythm as above. 


Something just off the beaten track, 
Blues On Parade. An anthem-like march 
theme, heard usually from the lower brass 
instruments behind riffs by the trumpets, 
not only inspired, probably, the title, but is 
mainly responsible for the character of the 
record—a character strongly savouring of 
the old New Orleans street parade bands. 


Between repetitions of the theme are 
choruses, by alto, trumpet, tenor and the 
bass. They are up to the usual standard of 
Herman’s soloists, especially the three by 
the trumpet, and all round the record is 
intriguingly in keeping with the combina- 
tion’s slogan: The Band which Plays the 
Blues. 

An unexaggerated and tuneful arrange- 
ment of Earl Hines’ Rosetta, with solo spots 
by clarinet and tenor (note the delightful 
touches by clarinet—Herman _himself— 
towards the end), makes a pleasing enough 
coupling. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface on Rosetia. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
**Chico’s Love Song (Lee, Seelen, Shapiro) 
(66592) (Sept. 15th, 1939) 
**Tet’s Have Another One (Raye Prince) 
(67181) (Feb. 7th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 02966—3s. ) 
Acc. by Vic Schoen and His Orchestra. 


Presumably a desire to repeat their 
success with Beer Barrel Polka lured the 
girls into Let’s Have Another, but it’s pretty 
dire stuff and the best that can be said of 
the side is that the Sisters have managed to 
make the tune a secondary consideration to 
themselves. 

Much the same applies to Chico’s Love 
Song. If the number is a bit more suitable 
for this swing aviary, it’s only slightly so. 

Reproduction : Good, except for surface hiss. 


Jan Savitt and His Top Hatters (Am.) 
** Kansas City Moods (de Hass) (67108) 
(Jan. 25th, 1940) 
** Tuxedo Junction (Hawkins, Johnson, 
Dash) (67107) (Jan. 25th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 02971—33. ) 


A case where, except for the brass at the 
start of Tuxedo Junction, purely mechanical 
efficiency is little compensation for the lack 
of style and drive which come only from real 
feeling. The soloists have little to say for 
themselves that is worth hearing. 


Reproduction: Good. Surface not too bad. 
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Goodman Sextet (Am., Mixed) 
**** Seven Come Eleven (Goodman, Christ- 
ian) (WCO26286) (1939) 
****Shivers (Goodman, ,Harmpton) (WCO 
-26954) (1935) « 
* (Colurnbia DB}081—35.) hh | 
Goodman (cli) with Lionel Hampton 
(vibrapnene) ; Charlie Caristian (2lectric-g); 
Johnny Guarnieri (p); Artie Bernsteizxr 
(b) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 


English pressings not being ready so long 
in advance of release date (June 1st), I am 
reviewing from an American (Columbia) 
disc. It may therefore be premature to 
criticise the poor reproduction if only 
because, provided they are not inherent in 
the master, the rasps and incessant surface 
hiss may be less noticeable in the home- 
pressed records. 

Moreover, it is not my principle to take 
into account the reproduction when 
‘* starring ’”’ records—so I give these sides 
four each. 

They get them mainly on the way the 
soloists make bricks without straw. Even 
then the edifices as wholes are nothing 
sensational. It’s not that the compositions 
are bad. It’s just that they are not com- 
positions in any real sense of the word. They 
are merely a few riffs, tricks, phrases or 
whatever you like to call them, of which the 
musicians build their own structures, and 
if the architecture doesn’t mean much 
when considered as a whole, at least it has 
its points when looked at piece by piece. 

That goes for the collective parts as well as 
the solos. So keen is the harmonic sense of 
the group that at times it almost seems as 
though non-existent instruments were play- 
ing, and although in Seven Come Eleven (the 
faster side) there are moments when the 
unanimity of tempo isn’t quite as comfort- 
able as it might be—the bass seems to get 
slightly ahead—the collective feeling has 
resulted in some astonishingly neat working 
out of concerted rhythmic patterns. 

On the whole however it is the solos 
which stand out as the real high spots. 
Hampton’s vibraphone and Christian’s 
guitar have soul and creative ability as 
well as technique, and Goodman’s swell 
clarinet is much more in keeping with the 
spirit of jazz than it has so often been lately. 
Finally, if you want to learn the meaning 
of a “‘ walking ” bass listen to Artie Bern- 
stein. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
****7 Left My Baby (Gibson) (v by James 
Rushing) (WCO26277) (1939) 
**** Riff Interlude (Basie) (WCO26278) 
(1939) 
(Columbia DB5080—3s. ) 


Basie (f) with Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington (alios); Lester Young, 
Buddy Tate (tens); Ed. Lewis, Shad 
Collins, Buck Clayton, Harry Edison 
(tts); Benny Morton, Dickie Wells, 
Dan Minor (irmbs); Fred Green (gz) ; 
Walter Paige (+) ; Joe Jones (ds). 


Except that the surface of J Left My Baby 
is rather worse, the same remarks regarding 
reproduction as I made for the Goodman 
disc apply here. 

The performances, however, are very 
different matters. 


? 
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With its growling brass and Hodgian 
saxophone interpolations in the first chorus, 
the very slow, melancholy, in fact almost 
eerie, J Left My Baby sounds more like an 
Ellington record even than the new H.M.V. 
Ellington sides we shall be considering 
shortly. Even the vocal chorus, with its 
poignant lament, does not destroy the 
Ellington atmosphere, and when we get to the 
last chorus, with the growls of the brass 
changing almost to shrieks of desolation, 
the record might again be by Ellington’s 
band. All of which summed up means that 
this is a performance which has a strength 
of character not so often found in these days. 

The coupling takes us back to more 
conventional material—in fact a sequence of 
fastish solos with nothing related to the 
title Riff Interlude happening before the last 
chorus. Still all the solos are good and with 
the swell Basie rhythm section (note 
especially the bass) behind them the record 
may be classed among Basie’s better con- 
tributions to jazz. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 


**** Between 18th and 19th On Chestnut 
Street (Rogers, Osborne) (v_ by 
Eddie Miller and Nappy Lamare) 
(66939) (Dec. 6th, 1939) 

***7 Wanna Wrap You Up (Shand, 
Harris) (v by Teddy Grace) 
(66941) (Dec. 6th, 1939) 

(Decca F7475—3s.) 

**Iilacs In The Rain (De Rose, Parish) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (66293) 
(Dec. 6th, 1939) 

*** Tittle Red Fox (From “ That’s Right, 
You’re Wrong”) (Porter, Kern, 
Heath, Lauge) (v by Teddy 
Grace) (66942) (Dec. 6th, 1939) 
(Decca F7462—2s.) 


Crosby directing Wm. Stegmeyer, 
Geo. Koenig (alios) ; Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens) ; Irving Fazola (cl) ; Max 
Heman, Clarence Cherock, Bill Butter- 
field (tpis) ; Ray Conniff, Warren Smith 
(trmbs) ; Jess Stacy (~); H. “ Nappy ” 
Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart (bass); Ray 
Bauduc (ds). 


Except perhaps for the vocal verse and 
chorus, in the form of a duet by Eddie 
Miller and Nappy Lamare, who sing so 
like a couple of coloured men that they no 
longer need to apologise for being white, 
this record of Between 18th and 19th is out- 
wardly, shall we say, less spectacular than 
the Crosby - Boswell version mentioned 
earlier. But there’s no doubt that it will 
appeal even more strongly to the real swing 
connoisseur. After an adequate introduc- 
tion, the swing is established right away in 
the first chorus, thanks in no little measure 
to Ray Bauduc’s great cymbal work, and 
from then on there isn’t a weak moment in 
this fine performance of an arrangement 
which is all it should be because it is all it 
need be. 

Jess Stacy, who replaces Bob Zurke, has 
not been slow to show what an asset he can 
be to any band. His pianoing in the first 
chorus is just one of those things. 

As a tune Wrap You Up can’t compare 
with Between 18th and igth, but this is 
another one which has the real Bob Crosby 
touch in its easy swing and isn’t made any 
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the worse by the singing of Teddy Grace, 
even though I have heard her better. 

Little Red Fox is just a way of saying 
swing version of Oh Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be, even though the lyric may be new. 
It has a good tenor solo by Eddie Miller, 
Teddy Grace gets more out of it than she 
does Wrap You Up, and generally the band 
lives up to its reputation. 


The coupling is a commercial melody 
number, nicely enough arranged and 
played, but no great shakes for a band like 
Mr. C.’s 

Reproduction : Good enough apart from 
surface hiss in F7462. 


Arthur nt and His Hatchett’s 


wingtett 

*** Oh, By Jingo (Brown, Van Tilzer) 
(v) (DR4578) (April rgth, 1940) 

*** Playmates (Powell) (v) (DR4577) 
(April 19th, 1940) 
(Decca F7470—2s.) 

Young (Novachord) with Stephane Grap- 
pelly (vin); Dennis Moonan (ten, cl, 
viola); Stanley Andrews (tpt, cl, vin) ; 
Frank Baron (~); Jack Liewlyn, 
“ Chappie ” D’Amato (zs) ; Geo. Senior 
(b) i, Tony Spurgin (ds) ; Vocalist: Beryl 
Davis. 


With an increase in the size of band, 
which has meant a good deal more than the 
mere addition of instruments, arrangements 
ideally suited to the lively combination, and 
much better recording (at last the band is 
beginning to sound something like properly 
balanced), this bright little outfit of Arthur 
Young’s, with its Novachord, rhythmic 
string section and the solo violin work by 
Stephane Grappelly, is becoming not only 
one of the most entertaining, but one of the 
best novelty dance recording groups we have 
over here. And the singing of Beryl Davis 
makes it better still. 


Reproduction: Good. Surface negligible. 


R.A.F. Squadronairs 

** Man Who Comes Around (The) (Tucker, 
Lair, Green) (v by Sid Colin) 
(DR4610) (May 3rd, 1940) 

*** With the Wind and the Rain In Your 
Hair (Edwards, Lawrence) (v by 
Jimmie Miller) (DR4611) (May 
3rd, 1940) 

(Decca F7480—2s.) 

Sgt. Leslie Holmes directing A.C.2. 
Tom Bradbury, Andy McDevitt, Harry 
Lewis, Jimmy Durrant (reeds); Tom 
McQuater, Archie Craig (ipis); Geo. 
Chisholm, Eric Cook (irmbs) ; Ronnie 
Aldritch, Jimmie Miller (ps); Sid 
Colin (zg); Arthur Maden (4); Jock 
Cummings (ds). 

If any of you are wondering what the 
stars of Ambrose’s and some of our other 
leading bands are doing now that they’ve 
joined up, here’s the answer as regards at 
any rate some of them. 


It’s a pity they couldn’t find a better 
number than The Man Who Goes Around 
for the record debut of the lads as a Service 
band, but within the limits of commercial 
jazz they do their best with it. The coupling 
is the better side, if only because it’s a 
nice arrangement, competently played, of a 
so much better tune. 

Reproduction: Good. 
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H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) : 
**%*** Fock, the Bear (Ellington) (0A044888) 
(March 6th, 1940) 
**** Morning Glory (Ellington) (OA044890) 
(March 6th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo048—3s.) 


Ellington (/) with Otto Hardwick, 
Jonny Hodges, Barney Bigard, Ben 
Webster, Harry Carney (reeds); Rex 
Stewart, Cootie Williams, Wardell 
Jones (ipis); Joe “ Tricky Sam” Nan- 
ton, Juan ol, Lawrence Brown 
(irmbs) ; Fred Guy (zg); J. Blanton (5) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). 

After a period of four years, during which 
the only Ellington records we have had 
have been the remains of sessions under- 
taken anything up to ten years ago, we are 
now, thanks to the band having gone back 
to Victor, to get its latest recordings once 
again. 

This grand news comes into effect this 
month with the above sides, made, you 
will note, less than three months ago. 

The question everyone will ask is: Has 
the band changed much since its last 
records to be issued here ? 

The answer is Yes and No. 

Its music is the same as of yore, only 
more so. 

As a producer of unorthodox themes and 
colours and bizarre effects Ellington has 
gone even further afield ; as soloists with 
unique character his musicians have become 
even more individual. 

It doesn’t matter which of the two sides 
you play first, you notice all this immedi- 
ately. You may feel also that the band has 
become warmer and richer in tone, though 
I am inclined to put this down mainly to 
the recording which although good in most 
ways is perhaps a little too rich to enable 
one to appreciate some of the finer detail 
in the rhythm section. It’s rather like bread 
with the butter spread a little too thickly. 
One can have too much of a good thing. 

However this is perhaps a minor point. 
More to the point is the fact that if these 
are not the greatest tunes Ellington has 
ever written, at least the records are not 
only up to the Ellington standard, but have 
the usual Ellington quality of originality as 
regards both orchestration and performance. 

In the less-space-than-ever at my disposal 
for each record this month, it would be 
impossible to go through each side in detail, 
but one of the things in the medium tempo 
Jack, the Bear which struck me most was the 


excellent bass playing of the band’s new 


bassist, J. Blanton. He is, as they say, 
featured. Other points were that Barney 
Bigard has not changed at all, that the band 
can create the most impressive effect by 
just a crescendo, that no one knows better 
than the Duke just how, when and where to 
contrast his colours so that they provide the 
maximum of effect, just as no one knows 
better than he the meaning and value of 
form in jazz. : 

The slower Morning Glory is an instance 
of Ellington’s flair for melody and how to 
harmonise it and dress it intriguingly, but 
without over elaboration. At first I thought 
the instrument responsible for the statement 
of the theme, which is the piéce de resistance 
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of the side, was a trombone, but reference 
to the label of my American copy says 
““trumpet solo by Rex Stewart,” so I 
suppose I must be wrong again. 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ragtime Band 
(Am.) 
***** Fecentric (J. Russell Robinson) (OA 
040262) (July 7th, 1939) | 
****T Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sister 
Kate (A. J. Piron) (v by Geo. 
Brunies) (OA043376) (Nov. roth, 
1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg9047—3s3.) 
040262—Spanier (ip/) with Rod Cless 
(cl); Ray McKinstry (ten); Geo. 
Brunies (irmb); Geo. Zack (~): Bob 
Casey (zg); Pat Pattison (b); Marty 
Greenberg (ds). 
043376—Spanier (pt) with Cless (cl) ; 
Bernie Billings (ten); Brunies (irmb) ; 
Joe Bushkin (~); Bob Casey (+) ; Don 
Carter (ds). 


General rule for procedure of press critics 
is that the better anything is, the more you 
endeavour to say about it. Presumably 
the reason is that if you can’t impress the 
reader by the quality of what you write, 
you can stun him by the quantity. There’s 
quite a lot in the idea. Dr. Goebbels will 
tell you that. 

On such reasoning I ought therefore to be 
starting a book about these Muggsy Spanier 
offerings. Instead of which, as I’ve still 
many more records to deal with in the short 
space left, I’m merely going to say that they 
are not only on the same lines, but as good 
as any of the other Muggsy sides with which 
I’ve endeavoured to deal fully during the 
past three months. Now it’s up to you. 


Reproduction: Good (tT). 





Coleman Hawkins and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*** Fine Dinner (Hawkins) (OA042934) 
(Oct. 11th, 1939) 

***She’s Funny That Way (Richard A. 
Whiting, Neil Moret) (v by Thelma 
Carpenter) (OA042935) (Oct.11th, 
1939) 

(H.M.V. B9046—3s.) 

Hawkins (fen) with Jackie Fields, 
Eustis Moore (reeds) ; Tommy Lindsay, 
Joe Guy (pis); Earl Hardy (irmbd) ; 
Eugene Rogers (/); William Smith 
(6) ; Arthur Herbert (ds). 

His exotic rhapsodising in the slow She’s 
Funny and the way he swings a chorus and 
in various shorter passages in Fine Dinner 
show that Hawkins is an even more phenom- 
enally brilliant player to-day than ever he 
was 

For the rest . . . well, you know what it 
means to have to live up to Hawkins. But 
even so I don’t think that is the only reason 
why I can’t get unduly excited about 
Thelma Carpenter, or why the accom- 
paniment to her vocal seems messy and out 
of tune, any more than it is the reason why 
in Fine Dinner the band, which has much 
more to do in this side, seems rather more 
conspicuous for fervour than finesse. Much 
of this, however, may be due to the 
recording. To faulty balance must be added 
tonal harshness’ resulting from _ over- 
recording—faults which incidentally have 
not helped Hawkins any more than they 
have the band. 
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Will Bradley and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** I’m Coming Virginia (Heywood, Cook) 
(W26176) (1939) 

*** Tove Nest (The) (Harbach, Hirsch) 


(‘W26087) (1939) 
(Parlophone R2745—3s.) 


If Mr. Bradley wants a stunt name for 
this outfit of his which is rapidly becoming 
very popular in its home country, he might 
do worse than call it the Jack Spratt Band. 

What I mean is, it has gone a long way 
towards solving the problem of how to be a 
commercial band that swings, or, if you 
prefer it, a swing band that is patently, 
without being blatantly, commercial. In 
other words, it sits on the two stools without 
suggesting that it will fall between them ; 
which should at least make its records 
good sellers, in spite of the blasting notes 
and rather muzzy reproduction especially 
noticeable in Virginia. 

Its strong points are its arrangements. By 
no means devoid of colour or character, 
they are at the same time tunefully easy on 
the ear. For its ensemble ability one has. 
only to note the nice working of the brass 
and good delivery of the reed unisons in 
the first chorus of Love Nest. The trombone- 
who plays with such nice tone and melodic 
style the first chorus which is one of the 
features of Virginia isn’t the only soloist 
worth considering. 


~— Scott and His New Orchestra 
(Am. 
** Business Men’s Bounce (Scott) (WCO- 
26357) (Feb. 15th, 1940) 
*** Fluckleberry Duck (Scott) (WCO26315) 
(Dec. 12th, 1939) 
(Parlophone R2744—3s.) 


Scott directing Pete Pimiglio, Reggio. 
Marill, Dave Harris, Art Drollinger 
(reeds) ; Mike Miolla, Gordon (Chris) 
Griffin, Willis Kelley (ipis) ; Joe Vargas, 
Sonny Sontag (irmbs) ; Walter Gross (/) ; 
Vincent Massee (gz); Louis Shoubel 
(6) ; Johnny Blowers (ds). 

In spite of the fact that the mind of the 
stunt merchant was rather too obvious in 
some of his compositions, Raymond Scott 
turned out with his Quintette some recordst 
which, as novelties, undoubtedly had their: 
attractions. 

To a great extent this was because the 
Quintette, in which Scott himself played 
piano, had in Pete Pimiglio (clarinet), Dave- 
Harris (sax), Dave Wade (trumpet), Louis 
Schoubel (bass) and Johnny Williams 
(drums) five pretty useful swingsters who. 
built on Scott’s basic ideas their own 
improvisations. 

But now most of that is over. Scott has 
become ambitious and taken unto himself 
a big band which adheres more or less. 
rigidly to his arrangements, with the result 
that music which is meant to be smart 
merely sounds trite for all the competent 
way it is played. 

Huckleberry Duck gets its extra star for- 
having pretensions to be the more attrac-. 
tive composition. At least it’s neat. 

Reproduction: Somewhat muzzy in: 


parts (Tf). 





t Not released in Britain. 
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CAVALLERIA 
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RUSTICANA 


50th ANNIVERSARY By M. R. 


A RUMOUR has reached me to the effect that we may expect 
a new complete recording of Cavalleria Rusticana in the near 
future. The same rumour informs me that Mascagni himself 
will be the conductor, and that Beniamino Gigli will be the 
Turiddu. 

I am inclined to think that there is more than an element of! 
truth in this. In the first place a new recording of this opera 
(which is about due by now, in any case) would complete H.M.V.’s 
policy of giving us the most works of the modern Italian school 
in which Gigli has been featured. Moreover 1940 is rather a 
special year for Mascagni’s little masterpiece. 

May 17th marked the fiftieth anniversary of “‘ Cav.”’ (as we 
have now come to call it). During the present season most of the 
leading Italian theatres have been giving special performances 
of it to celebrate the occasion and pay tribute to the veteran 
composer. The most important of these “ galas ”’ took place last 
March in Rome at the Royal Opera (Teatro Constanzi—the 
very same theatre which had witnessed the original production). 
The singers on this occasion were Lina Rasa, Galliano Masini 
and Gino Bechi, and Mascagni conducted. The audience 
included Her Majesty the Queen of Italy, also several members 
of the original cast including Gemma Bellincioni, the creator of 
Santuzza. 

* * * 

So much has been said about that strange disease “‘Mascagnitis” 
that there is little more to add, excepting that London, as might 
well be expected, was the last to be attacked by the bug. 

The American premiére took place during September, 1891, 
with a cast of no particular interest save that Del Puente sang 
the part of Alfio.' It was due to the foresight and initiative of 
Signor Lago that Cavalleria was heard in London during 
the autumn of the same year. 

He selected this opera, paired with Ricci’s “‘ Crispino e la 
comare ” for the opening night of the season, which was being 
held at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 

The cast on that occasion consisted of Adelaide Musiani 
(Santuzza), Marie Brema (Lola), Grace Damian (Lucia), 
Vignas (Turiddu) and Brombara (Alfio), with Arditi as conductor. 
According to reports the opera was well received in spite of the 
poor efforts of the chorus and orchestra. 

The tenor, Francesco Vignas, was by far the most satisfying 
singer of the occasion, and it is significant perhaps, that he should 
have been the only member of the cast to record for the 
gramophone. 

The enthusiasm shown at the English premiére was scarcely 
comparable to the wild scenes which greeted the first production 
in Rome, nevertheless the popularity of the work increased with 
each subsequent performance, and on several occasions it was 
given matinée and evening presentations on the same day. 
Eventually it became necessary for Lago to extend his season by 
a fortnight to satisfy the public’s demand for the new opera. In 
all, it received forty-five performances. 

Taking part in these were : Santuzza—Musiani (who sang the 
role 19 times), Elandi (20), Valda, Mariani and Margaret 
Macintyre (twice each), Vignas and Bertini shared the part of 
Turiddu, whilst Brema and Brombara sang Lola and Alfio 
respectively on all 45 occasions ! 

It must be remembered that at this period, Leoncavallo was in 
the process of composing “‘ I Pagliacci,’’ consequently the manage- 
ment had to wrack their brains to provide make-weight on all 
these occasions. They need not have worried very much. 
‘* Cav.” was the thing, and the rest didn’t matter very much. The 
final selection however was odd if not interesting. Ricci’s 
‘** Crispino ”’ and Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo”’ (ending at “‘ Che fard”’) 
were the most popular choice: “ The Flying Dutchman ” 
(overture and Act I or II), part of Ernani (generally Act I, II 
and IV): an act of “‘ The Barber”: Cimarosa’s “‘ The Secret 


Marriage’ and Donizetti’s ‘“ L’Elisir d’Amore’’ completed 
the list. 

If London had caught “ Mascagnitis,” Augustus Harris was 
certainly the doctor who took charge of the case. 

He opened his summer season at Covent Garden (1892) with 
Philémon et Baucis and Cavalleria. In the latter Santuzza was 
sung by Emma Calvé, who was making her début, with her were 
Giulia Ravogli, De Lucia and Dufriche. 

The astute and august impresario quickly realised which side 
his bread was buttered and wasted no time in introducing 
London to that delightful little opera “‘ L’Amico Fritz’. Mascagni 
was represented eighteen times that season by these two operas. 

The drawing power of Cavalleria Rusticana seemed to be 
endless ; the twenty-one performances at Covent Garden which 
followed were as welcome to the public as they were to the 
box-office management. 

The inclusion of the same opera in the prospectus for 1895 
created additional interest owing the appearance of Gemma 
Bellincioni (whose rare records are so treasured by collectors). 
As already stated, she was the Santuzza of the world premiere, 
and consequently a good deal was expected of her, especially 
since her native country had hailed her as “‘ the singing Duse.”’ 
I’m sorry to say that she left a poor impression upon the London 
critics both as Santuzza and as Carmen, which she sang later 
in the season. One of them wrote: “ It is as an actress that she 
is to be judged, for it must be admitted that her voice is not 
particularly sympathetic or remarkable in any way, nor does any 
exceptional skill in its use make up for natural defects.” 

The same critic took the trouble to point out that her acting 
did not compare favourably with Duse’s interpretation of Santuzza 
in the play, nor did he see any chance of her supplanting the 
popularity of Calvé in this réle. 

Poor Bellincioni! If her voice were as poor as the critics of 
the day would have us believe, the histrionic art of Duse and 
Bernhardt combined would scarcely have enabled her to compete 
with the other prima-donnas of that particular season, for amongst 
them were Patti, Albani, Sembrich, Melba, Eames and Calvé ! 

“I Pagliacci ” received its first London performance in May, 
1893, with a cast including Melba, De Lucia and Ancona. The 
future success of the opera was apparent from the outset, but 
there was not the fever of enthusiasm which attended Mascagni’s 
opera during its first two years in London. 

May 24th, 1894, seems to have been the date when “ Cav.” and 
*“ Pag.” first went into partnership at Covent Garden. Since then 
opera-goers have weighed up the respective merits of the two 
works and arrived at their own conclusions—opinion being more 
or less equally divided. The one is complementary to the other, 
and attempts made to separate the “‘ twins ” has, almost invari- 
ably, led to repercussions in the box office. 
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of any instrument on the British market. We chal- 
lenge you to test it side by side with any other make 
or type of instrument, This 7 valve, 4 waveband 
superhet, with a record changer playing 10” and 12” 
records mixed, is housed in an unusually handsome 
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THE AMERICAN RECORD SCENE 1940 


By PETER HUGH REED 


cos the war in Europe the American musical picture has 
become definitely chauvinistic. American composers are getting 
a break the like of which they have never previously had. During 
the musical season of the past fall and winter, compositions by 
Americans have been widely featured in the concert halls, on 
the radio, and on records. ‘The new Columbia Record Corpora- 
tion, an affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, is 
conducting a large campaign ‘for American orchestras. Under 
exclusive contract for constant releases, this enterprising concern 
has signed such organisations as the Chicago Symphony with 
Frederick Stock as conductor (one of the oldest orchestras in the 
country), the Cleveland Orchestra with Artur Rodzinski, the 
Minneapolis Symphony with Dimitri Mitopoulos, and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony with Fritz Reiner. Besides these concert 
hall orchestras, Columbia also has under contract the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony, which is conducted by Howard Barlow. 

An idea of the type of propaganda that the American record 
buyer is subjected to since the European war broke out is evidenced 
in the following advertising copy: ‘‘ With more and more 
Americans evincing increased interest in the activities of their 
local orchestras, Columbia’s new offerings of the best in to-day’s 
musical Americana take on added significance. These organisa- 
tions match the best Europe has to offer . . . American orchestras 
have come of age ! ” 

There is no question that the American record buyer welcomes 
the advent of these additional native orchestras on records. We 
have long had the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Boston Symphony, 
and the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York on 
records; and more recently the N.B.C. Symphony under 
Toscanini. Perhaps in the near future one of the record companies 
may turn their attentions to the Los Angeles, the San Francisco, 
and the Cincinnati symphonies. Albert Coates has been conduct- 
ing the Los Angeles orchestra this past winter, along with Leopold 
Stokowski, and many of us who knew and admired Coates’ 
forceful and vital performances in the early days of records are 
hoping that he will conduct another series with this American 
orchestra. Pierre Monteux has been most successful in San 
Francisco, and those of us who remember his fine work with the 
Boston Symphony would like to find him back on records again. 
Eugene Goossens is the conductor of the Cincinnati orchestra, 
and record buyers have long held a high esteem for Mr. Goossens’ 
previous work on records. 

Among the American works that have been issued in the past 
four months are: 

John Alden Carpenter: String Quartet in A major ; Gordon String 
Quartet. Schirmer set No. 4. 

Efrem Zimbalist: String Quartet in E minor ; 
Quartet. Schirmer set No. 6. 

Nicolai Berezowsky: String Quartet No. 1, Op. 16; Coolidge 
Quartet. Victor set M-624. 

Walter Piston: String Quartet No. 1; Dorian String Quartet. 
Columbia set M-388. 

Walter Piston: Suite from The Incredible Flutist; Fiedler and the 
Boston ‘* Pops ” Orchestra. Victor set M-621. 

Ernest Bloch : Quartet ; Stuyvesant String Quartet. Col. set M-392. 

Henry Hadley: Concertino for Piano and Orchestra ; Eunice Howard 
and the Victor Symphony. Victor set M-634. 

Howard Hanson: Symphony No. 2, ‘“* Romantic” ; 
Rochester Symphony, directed by the composer. 
set M-648. 

Roy Harris: Symphony No. 3; Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Serge Koussevitsky. Victor set M-651. 

Leo Sowerby: Comes Autumn Time (A program overture) ; 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Howard Hanson. Victor disc 2058. 


Gordon String 


Eastman- 
Victor 


Bloch, Berezowsky and Zimbalist are naturalised Americans, 
and therefore it is but natural to find their music less characteristic 
than the other composers. The Bloch Quartet has been enthu- 
siatically received, and the Stuyvesant String Quartet (new to 
records) hzs been hailed for its splendid performance of this 
difficult work. It is interesting to know that the ensemble was 
coached by Bloch in several rehearsals, and also that the composer 
made changes in the dynamic markings of the score to bring out 
better its dramatic effects. The symphony by Roy Harris has 
created a great deal of controversy ; there are those who claim 
that Harris is the ‘‘ white hope” of America, and others who 
regard him less highly. Toscanini included the Harris Symphony 
No. 3 in his broadcast of March 16th, and this, of course, with the 
fact that Koussevitzky recorded it, has given his admirers much 
gunpowder with which to dispel the composer’s dissentors. 
There is no denying Harris’ forcefulness and originality as a 
composer, but critics still find him uneven, though interesting. 
Both Carpenter and Hanson have their established audiences 
in this country, but the latter has never been represented on 
records before. 

The following is a list of recent recordings of importance issued 
in America : 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36; Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Boston Symphony Orchestra. Victor set M-625. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 5 in D major, “ Reformation” ; 
Howard Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony. 

Columbia set M-391. 

Shostakovich: Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 ; Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor set M-619. 

Wagner: Die Walkiire—Fire Music ; Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor disc 15800. 

Bach, J.C.: Harpsichord Concerto in E flat, Op. 7, No. 5; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) and string ensemble. Musicraft, 

Fauré: Theme and Variations, Op. 73; and Nocturne No. 3 in A flat, 
Op. 33, No. 3; Carmen Guilbert (piano). Col. set X-156. 

Moussorgsky: Songs and Dances of Death; To the Little Star ; 
Revelry of the Young Peasant; The Banks of the Don; The 
Forgotten One ; sung by Igor Gorin with piano accompani- 
ment by Max Rabinowitch. Victor set M-636. 

Beethoven: Coriolan Overture, Op. 62; Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Columbia disc 11175. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 in F major, “‘ Pastoral”? ; Mitropoulos 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Col. set M-4o1. 

Debussy: Nocturnes—Nuages, Fétes, Sirénes ; Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor set M-630. 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Sheherazade, Op. 35; Artur Rodzinski and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Columbia set M-398. 

Vaughan Williams: Suite—English Folk Songs (arr. Gordon 
Jacob) ; Howard Barlow and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra. Columbia set X-159. 

Shostakovich: String Quartet, Op. 49; 
Royale discs 580/1. 

Schubert: Quartet No. 9 in G minor, Op. Posth.; Coolidge String 
Quartet. Victor set M-641. 

Bach: Toccatas and Fugues; Carl Weinrich playing on the 
** Praetorius’? Organ at the Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton. Vols. 1 and 2. Miusicraft sets 36/37. 

Wagner: Three Scenes—Tristan und Isolde—Love Duet and 
Liebestod ; Gétterdimmerung—Briinnhilde’s Immolation ; Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior with San Francisco Sym- 
phony, directed by Edwin McArthur. Victor set M-644. 

Weber: Euryanthe Overture ; Stock and the Chicago Symphony. 
Columbia disc 11179. 

Sibelius: Finlandia, Op. 26; Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Columbia disc 11178. 


York String Quartet. 
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Bach: The Little Organ Book—Vol. 1; E. Power Biggs, playing 
on the Baroque organ of the Germanic Museum at Harvard 
University. Victor set M-652. 

Buxtehude: Toccata in F ; Chorale Preludes—Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, 
allzugleich ; and Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesus Christ ; Magnificat 
primi toni; Chorale Fantasy ; Carl Weinrich on the “ Prae- 
torius ’ organ of Westminster Choir College. Musicraft set 40. 

Piano Music of the 2oth Century—Debussy: Nocturne in D flat ; 
Prokofieff: Visions Fugitives, Nos. 10, 18, 11, 17 and 15; 
Copland: Scherzo Humorestique; Respighi:  Notturno ; 
Krenek: Little Suite; Schénberg: Six Little Piano Pieces ; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma (piano). Victor set M-646. 

Mozart: Requiem, K.626 ; sung by Choral Society of University 
of Pennsylvania, Soloists, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 
directed by Harl McDonald. Victor set M-649. 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1 in B flat, Op. 38 ; Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony. Victor set M-655. 

Hindemith: Der Schwanendreher (1935) ; Paul Hindemith (viola) 
and Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Victor set M-659. 

Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C major; Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony. Columbia M-403. 
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Liszt-Busoni: Spanish Rhapsody; Egon Petri (piano) and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Columbia set X-163. 

Smetana: Quartet in E minor, “ From My Life” ; Curtis String 
Quartet. Columbia set M-405. 

There have been numerous other recordings brought out in 
this country. In fact, with a half dozen companies competing in 
the field, the American record buyer is being surfeited with music 
on discs. Many of the readers of The American Music Lover have 
written in in the past year to say that to attempt to listen to what 
comes out in one month is hardly possible for anybody who has 
to earn a living. It may be said, however, that the monthly lists 
provide plenty of variety. 

It would not be right to close this short dissertation on recorded 
music (written hastily to catch a boat) without mentioning the 
recordings that have been made in England. Gramophiles in 
this country have much for which to be thankful along these 
lines, and we are gratified to find that recordings are still being 
made in London. It is to be hoped that Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as many other 
sterling British artists, will be able to continue the fine series of 
recordings that they have given us. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RECORD RENAISSANCE 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


IN America there is a lot of discussion about the New “ Record 

Renaissance’? and amazement that this should be. No one 
asks why it was ever allowed to decline and who were the people 
responsible for this neglect. 

It is well known that the record industry produced many 
wealthy men and some millionaires. Who were these men who 
shirked the custodianship of the record and did not recognise 
their responsibility ? Of the many who piled up fortunes from 
the gramophone business, I never discovered one who genuinely 
loved music or took sufficient interest to encourage, with en- 
thusiasm, the recording of the best music and artistes, for the 
sake of the music and the preservation of contemporary art. 
None made “ collections ” of records. Some collected stamps or 
posed as scientists or collected clock mechanisms or wood- 
carving. None recognised their obligation to the source of their 
wealth or supported those who did. The saddest part is that 
those same men regarded music and musicians almost with scorn. 
To one’s enthusiasm say to record Op. 59, No. 2, their faces would 
reflect the expression “‘ you poor sap.”’ 

During the boom days of the record trade, when a hundred 
million records per year were being sold in the U.S.A. alone, 
these opportunities were satisfied to pander to the popular taste 
as standardised by Tin Pan Alley. Obsessed with mass production 
and distribution, for them the only serious music was the kind 
they could sell in 100,000 lots. The customer who wanted a 
gs. record of “‘ Alexander’s Rag Time Band ” could be served, 
but the connoisseur who wanted a 4s. record of a Scarlatti Sonata 
could not be satisfied. The turnover in the music of his taste was 
too small and, therefore, not worth catering for by their organisa- 
tion. 

When the slump came, complicated by talking films and radio, 
these gentlemen cashed in and deserted the records. The only 
solid things left after the wreckage was cleared away were the 
few recordings of good music and artistes, recognised and collected 
by the connoisseurs. These latter never ceased their campaign 
for the enrichment of their libraries, the possession of which 
then came to be regarded as a capital asset. 

The European companies never allowed their catalogue issues 
to deteriorate, or their faith in the record as a musical institution 
rather than an amusement device, to fog their outlook. 

During this period of American secession of recording, European 
and English recording studios were achieving their greatest 
expansion of recorded music and artistes. Their programmes 
«covered the finest of music in all categories, symphonic, opera, 


lieder and chamber literature, and the performers were the 
world’s most eminent and talented artistes of the thirties. The 
period 1930-1940 will go down in history as the most brilliant 
epoch, if not of musical creation, at least of musical reproduction. 

It is well that collectors are realising the importance of records 
recorded during this decade. The upheaval of social life through- 
out the world, the scattering of artistes and rupturing of artistic 
organisations, the difficulty of securing the concentration and 
quiet study necessary for the development of great artistes, and 
the danger of the dispersal of skilled specialists in the develop- 
ment of the manufacture of records, make this past decade 
especially historic as the climax of recorded music. What went 
before the thirties can be regarded as development and prepara- 
tion for the big burst of 1930-1940. It could be called the “‘stunt’’ 
period. 

I can see now the excitement on one manager’s face as he 
breathlessly announced, “‘ I’ve just tied up Tetrazzini ’’—or 
Melba or Patti. No wonder we were regarded as a circus business 
by more serious merchants. This accounts for our elation when 
our Calcutta manager was offered an invitation to a Government 
House garden party, provided he closed down the retail shop on 
the Miadan ! 

Even during this period, the companies trod gingerly on the 
path of lieder, chamber music, complete symphonies and operas. 
Their directors were really bored and never understood their 
appeal and worth. Thank God for the collectors and their 
champion THE GRAMOPHONE, for not capitulating. 

Their insistence on a complete repertoire of the great works 
encouraged the studios to venture some undertakings of doubtful 
sales value and to finding new ways of distribution to balance the 
venture. 

It is to be hoped that to-day the war will not be an excuse of 
the recording companies for relaxing their efforts and curtailing 
their programme of good music. This would be a pity because I 
doubt whether America alone can satisfy the standards of musical 
and technical perfection we have grown to demand. Although 
most of the best European artistes are now in the States, it is 
doubtful if they can find there the same freedom of self-expression 
to expand that European and English encouragement afforded 
them. Mass production and distribution are still the gods wor- 
shipped over there. One must not forget that American con- 
noisseurs have turned hungrily to European records recorded and 
pressed over here during the past ten years, to supply their 
appetites. This leadership, should not be lost. ik: 
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The E.M.G Electrical Record Reproducer Model D.R.7. 
Price £25. 


Specification 


L.F. Stage :—Osram H63 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Reststance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Osram K.T.61 Valve. 

Power Output :—4 Watts (approx.) 
Loudspeaker :— Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-Up :—FElectro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-60 cycles. 
Current Consumption :—50 Watts (approx.). 
Tone-Control, Loudspeaker mounted on independent baffle. 


It is some considerable time since we had an opportunity of 
passing our opinion on any instrument from the Grape Street 
emporium. The last E.M.G. model to pass through our hands 
was a record reproducer, but of the external horn acoustic type. 


The DR7 is a two-piece electrical instrument consisting 
briefly of a two-stage low frequency amplifier with a tetrode 
power stage capable of delivering some 34 to 4 watts to a per- 
manent magnet speaker. This speaker is mounted on a flat 
baffle, the face of which is inclined at an angle so that the axis 
of the speaker is tilted upwards. 


The baffle and the cabinet are so designed that they can be 
combined to form a one-piece instrument (as the illustration 
shows), or if desired the baffle can be moved to any other position 
in a room that may be convenient. And in this connection it must 
be borne in mind that the most convenient position in a room for 
the amplifying equipment is seldom the most satisfactory position 
for the reproducer from the acoustic point of view. That is only 
one of the advantages of a two-piece instrument ; others are 
that wood and cavity resonances are at a minimum and that 
there is little chance of the speaker vibrations having an adverse 
effect on the amplifying system, the power stage particularly. 


It is worth noting, too, that the speaker aperture is not cut 
centrally in the baffle. Thus when the baffle is resting on the 
amplifier cabinet or on, say, the floor a rather larger baffle area 
is secured in the vertical plane and the centre of gravity is lowered 
so that perfect mechanical stability is ensured. 


Electrically, the DR7 is a perfectly straightforward arrange- 
ment with the exception of the volume control, which is so 
designed that there is some compensation as the output is de- 
creased. The pick-up incorporated is the DP2 model, an electro- 
magnetic type designed specifically for use with non-metallic, 
and in particular, triangular fibre needles. 


Throughout our playing tests fibre needles were used. 


Though the instrument possesses an extremely satisfactory 
range in both the treble and the bass, the feature of the reproduc- 
tion which impressed us most was the smoothness of the character- 
istic. Whether one employs the full magnification available or 
whether comparatively low output is used, the quality retains a 
delightful suavity. Mark you, there is some slight hardening of 
tone as maximum volume is approached (it would be futile to 
pretend otherwise), but it is so slight that only an exuberant 
trumpet or a cheeky piccolo are capable of over-emphasis. As 
we have indicated above, normal volume levels produce little to 
which the most sensitive ear could take exception. Massed strings 
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** Massed strings have a pleasant, open quality, and the 
characteristics of the wood-wind are splendidly reproduced.” 


have a pleasant, open quality, and the characteristics of the wood- 
wind are splendidly reproduced. , 


At the other end of the scale definition and breadth of tone are 
well maintained down to a relatively low output and large volume 
does not produce any discoloration in the lower middle register. 


We were fortunate in having an opportunity of comparing 
the DR7 with its more powerful brother, the DR4 (£39 Ios.), 
and though the latter possesses an undoubted advantage in the 
matter of depth and breadth of tone generally, having regard 
to the more generous design and equipment of the DR4, it was 
really surprising how well the instrument under review came 
through this side-by-side test. On one count, at least, that of 
delicacy, the DR7 came through with flying colours. 


For example, the light and shade and the extreme delicacy 
of Elisabeth Schumann’s voice in Heidenroslein (H.M.V. DB1884) 
was admirably portrayed by the DR7. On the other hand, the 
DR4 showed some superiority in the heavier type of recording 
such as the Beecham version of Finlandia (Columbia LX704), 
the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor (H.M.V. 
DB1731-4), etc. It is significant of the DR7’s abilities, however, 
that one is not conscious of any deficiency in very deep bass 
until such a side-by-side test is carried out. 


Incidentally, we must draw the attention of all readers to the 
new Beecham record of Chabrier’s Espana. As a recording 
achievement it is outstanding and the DR7 does it full justice. 


For the mechanical details of the DR7, internally as well as 


externally, we have nothing but praise. The instrument is sent 
out into the world, trim, neat and exceedingly well finished. 
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(Continued from p. 434) 
Cures for Soundbox Buzzing 


Another source from which extraneous sounds may be due is 
the rubber gaskets between which is held the periphery of the 
diaphragm. If these are old and have perished then they cannot 
perform their function of damping diaphragm resonances effec- 
tively and consequently reproduction may be discoloured and the 
range of the soundbox will also be adversely affected. Unfortun- 
ately the replacement of these gaskets means dismantling the 
soundbox and in such event it is far better and it may be less 
expensive to return the soundbox to the makers or to specialists 
such as E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Ltd., Expert Gramo- 
phones Ltd., or the Gramophone Exchange. 

There is still one other possible source from which buzzing 
may emanate. This is in soundboxes where the stylus bar is 
pivoted between conical bearings and adjustable by screws and 
lock-nuts. Any slight play between the stylus and its mounting 
will cause unwanted sounds behind the music. The remedy here 
is simple. All that is necessary is to loosen the lock-nuts at each 
end of the mounting and adjust the pivots very carefully. A 
fraction of a turn of the screws will be sufficient ; the danger 
here is that they may be screwed in a little too far with the result 
that so far as quality is concerned the remedy may be worse than 
the cure. Range at each end of the scale will be restricted and 
owing to the stiffness of stylus between the pivots premature 
record wear may also take place. 

If the soundbox has not responded to one or all of these sugges- 
tions then one must seriously consider having it completely 
overhauled by a competent mechanic. 





FOR 


Side Pressure 


Amongst gramophone users, generally, there are compara- 
tively few who pay attention to the question of side pressure. 
And yet undue side pressure can be responsible for premature 
record wear and, in the case where non-metallic needles are 
used, for frequent needle point breakages. 

Excessive side pressure can be caused by one or two things. 
For example, a tone-arm or a pick-up arm with a relatively 
stiff back bearing, or an instrument which is not absolutely level 
on the ground will certainly cause side pressure. The remedy in 
the first instance is obvious ; some means must be devised to ease 
the back joint so that the arm moves freely across the record. 
In some cases lubrication with a light machine oil is all that is 
necessary ; in others the bearing may have to be washed in 
paraffin and then lubricated. If, on the other hand, the stiffness 
is due to some mechanical fault, e.g. a burr or a bruise or balls 
missing from the race, it is better to have the arm overhauled by 
an engineer. 

Side pressure due to poor levelling can be detected by placing 
the needle and soundbox (or pick-up) first on the outside (blank) 
edge of a revolving record and then on the unrecorded portion 
close to the label. If the instrument is level then the arm will 
not tend to swing either inwards or outwards. If it does then 
packing (cardboard or a few thicknesses of paper) must be 
inserted under the base or feet of the cabinet until the tendency 
to swing is eliminated. 

This process is called dynamically levelling an instrument and 
is described in more detail in our handbook, Gramophones Acoustic 
and Radio (7d. post free). 

Sometimes levelling in this way necessitates a considerable 
amount of packing being placed under one side with the result 
the instrument is tilted at an alarming angle. This is due to a 
fault in assembly. The remedy is simple and will be outlined 


next month. (To be continued) 
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TRADE WINDS 


Murphy 
The May issue had been passed for Press before news of four 
more additions to the Murphy range was made available. 


Of particular interest to gramophiles are the radiograms, the 
Ag2RG which costs £26 and the D.C.-A.C. model, DgoRG 
(£27 10s.). These are similar in specification and performance 
to their respective receiver counterparts—the Ago and the Dgo, 
both of which were noted in the March 1940 number. Both are 
fitted with electro-magnetic pick-ups in which non-metallic, as 
well as steel needles may be used. 


The other new models are both receivers designed to give an 
exceptional performance on the short-waves. The Ag2 is an A.C. 
set costing £15 15s. and the Bor is its battery-operated equivalent 
which costs £14 10s. 


Features of both are band spread tuning and station names 
on the short-wave bands, a high signal to noise ratio and excep- 
tional sensitivity. 


Push-buttons are fitted to both models, but none of the eight 
are used for station selection. They are used for wave range 
selection only. There are six for band selection on the short 
waves between 13.2 and 50 metres. Thus tuning on the short 
wavebands is still further facilitated. The other two push- 
buttons are for selecting the long and medium wavebands 
respectively. 


Cosmocord 


We had hoped to be able to publish a review of a new crystal 
pick-up by Cosmocord in this issue, but the necessary economy 
of paper and consequently the shortage of space has compelled 
us to hold over the report. It will be published in a subsequent 
number. 


In the meantime readers may like to know that this “‘ Series 
III *’ model costs 22s. 6d. The crystal is mounted in a bronzed 
metal carrying arm which is curved to provide adequate offset 
and consequently low errors of alignment. The response extends 
from below 50 c.p.s. to just over 8,000 c.p.s. The mean output 
is such that it can be used in conjunction with all types of com- 
mercial radio receivers with complete success. 


News from Hayes 


At the time of writing the latest news about new models from 
Hayes is that each of the H.M.V. and Marconiphone range of 
instruments will be completed by the addition of about seven 
new models. 


Full details are not yet to hand, but the newcomers will include 
three or four radiograms. It is unlikely that any of these will be 
available before the end of June. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
Be # C * hy ws Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 esch 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
Telephone : Tel : 
CROydon 5668 | FA E B.C. | e c OM PA N Y crovton 6068 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON | 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC—IIl 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


GC SSUMANN'S Manfred (1848) holds the interest, as one of his 
finest pieces, as a document of the black-cloak school of Byronic 
Romanticism, and as (possibly) a close parallel with his own 
mental life, his fears and fate. Manfred was staged (though Byron 
did not want that). Most of Schumann’s writing for it is accom- 
paniment-music. Manfred, a tortured soul, communed with 
ghosts: so did poor Schumann, in his last days. Manfred is both 
defiant, and a seeker of oblivion. The music suffers from too 
close adherence to conventional form, and from phrase-repetitions; 
but in delineating his subjective drama Schumann makes some 
of the most telling strokes achieved by him or any composer 
of his time. The fling and intensity of it are splendid : the wildness 
of Byron at his best is here, with an uncommon grip and pathos. 


The Overture shows personal and period defects: the former, 
in Schumann’s familiar rhythm-tied repetitive trouble, and the 
latter, in the need of another generation of experiment, to solve 
problems of form-plus-drama that were beyond the powers of 
1848. The use of the Astarte theme is one of the best beauties, 


and the end, with her spirit shining aloft, is finely imagined. 


Read Byron’s poem, hear the music, and see if it does not move 
you. Schumann was not the appointed prophet of programme : 
his structures could not stand the old symphonic strain, never 
mind the newer developments required to meet poetic demands ; 
but in its way, as a representative example of the mystic-weird 
type of German Romance (only one out of many fascinating 
manifestations of the new spirit), Manfred stands out impressively. 
Records : H.M.V. DB2189, go (Boult’s) ; there is also Schillings’ 
(Parlo. E11131, 2). 

In hearing Manfred, we realise that there are more values and 
interests in P.M. than merely those centring in the story and the 
way it is illustrated. Perhaps a composer shows more both of his 
technical mastery (or lack of it) and his spiritual grasp in this 
sort of music than in symphonic building: though we have not 
got to the bottdm of the question whether any symphonic struc- 
ture can be “ pure music’: “ the music itself the meaning ” ; 
whether it is not all, in the last probing, programmatic in some 
degree—as being the product of spiritual adventure. When we 
compare a composer’s avowed P.M. with his symphonic writing, 
we can sometimes find curious traits and suggestive lights ; but 
that is something I can only throw out in passing, not develop 
here. Some composers will go up in P.M. and down in the 
symphony ; others, vice versa. In which side is (for instance) 
Franck greater ; in which are the Russians ? 

Like the Berlioz Fantastic, but with a larger proportion of 
misses, the Liszt tone-poems are good in parts. There has been 
quite a little revival in Liszt recording of late ; some day we may 
be offered all the tone-poems, fitly recorded. I don’t think they 
will make rabid Lisztians of those who now can take but a partial 
delight in the old man’s sighs and aspirations. For long, we 
had but the one tone-poem recorded: Les Préludes (good recent 
sets, Decca and Columbia, Second Review this month, or soon). 
Then Parlophone gave us Mazeppa (R1579-81), since when I find 
no other done. Mazeppa does not wear well, for me, partly 
because, even though it is not terribly long, Liszt would keep 
on repeating his effects ; partly because it suffers a little, I think, 
from insufficiency of material, and perhaps from a lack of trench- 
ancy in that. Again, the last two sides simply pile up a march, 
showing Mazeppa glorified. His theme, in transformation, 
comes in only quite late, and not much is made of it. Compared 
with it, Les Préludes shines a good deal more brightly : but it may 
be that if one can intensify the imaginative power, Mazeppa 
would stand higher in esteem. ‘The Préludes has a stronger 
organic sense, in that well-laid-out exordium, than Liszt was apt 
to display. The objective weakness was noted in my review: 
storms, with Liszt, are too stagey. ‘The country scene, more 


superficially Romantic than Berlioz, is first-class Liszt. The 
finish few can delight in: too much on a par with the triumph. 
of Mazeppa. If modesty in success be a mark of nobility, Liszt 
lacked it. But in unity the work scores pretty highly, and some 
of the best of the composer’s heart-on-sleeve feeling is here. 

We might surely have a few more of the Liszt tone-poems ? 
Without declaring any of them great, I suggest we might be 
offered From the Cradle to the Grave, the end of which gets as near 
truth is beauty as Liszt ever did, or Orpheus or Tasso. I suppose 
the most popular, though, would probably be Hungaria, unless. 
people are now tired of nationalism. The Hunnenschlacht might 
be too topical. Of its terrific kind, it is a winner. The trouble- 
with Liszt’s programme music is twofold: it is too much of a. 
point-to-point race (this weakness being the more pronounced 
because of his desire to bind the music together by the use of 
leading themes), and it so rarely rises above the earth—any higher 
than the gallery, to which, in alternation with the demands of his 
artistic conscience, Liszt eternally must return to play. It is. 
perhaps best to judge him by his Faust (secondarily, by the: 
Dante symphony: recording wanted, please); but surely the 
recorders might risk a few of the baker’s dozen of tone-poems ? 

Franck, tone-poetically considered, is a bit of a freak. Trying 
to depict things too earthly, he weakened ; but he could not 
get down low enough ; his devils, like Joe Gargery’s small beer, 
do not over-stimulate. The fate of The Accursed Hunter (a H.M.V. 
C 2016, 7, or a Polydor) is nicely catalogued, so should be easy’ 
to follow ; but it never seems to arouse any enthusiasm ; though: 
the final ride nearly achieved something new, to my mind. 
Perhaps the moral is against it, in these un-Sabbatarian days. 
Les Djinns has the great advantage of including the piano, and in 
its slighter way is almost as good as the Variations. Neither this 
nor the Eolides seems to be available here in a recording. Decca 
gave us some extracts from Psyche in 1935 (Jan., page 307 :: 
Lamoureux, cond. Wolff; CA8192, 3). I then remarked that I 
felt the choir acted as a drag on the tone-poem’s “‘ melting moods.’” 
Vincent d’Indy gives a useful clue to its feeling, comparing it to. 
“* the frescoes in the arena of Padua or the Fioretti of St. Francis. 
of Assisi.”” The Little Flowers thought may commend the music. 
to some who do not, perhaps, readily take to Franck’s mysticism, 
for there can be but few who do not respond to the affectionate 
simplicities of Francis. Derepas thought the music (1888) 
wonderfully free from “‘ sensuous preoccupations ”’: if so, what 
a rare piece of P.M. is that ! The work, I notice, has been made 
into a ballet by Nini Theilade. I wonder how the heavenly 
spirit has survived ? Various sections of the music will be found 
listed in the Enc. of Recd. M., to which, as always in these articles, 
[ refer readers for particulars of the various recordings of any 
work. Some people think the Redemption music stronger than 
Psyche, because there is no allegorical screen between us and 
Franck’s religious aspiration. It also is a tone-poem for 
orchestra and voices. Part of it (only) is on Decca CA8042: 
(Lamoureux). Again, there are duplications in recording. Here 
is the endearing, selfless Franck, who is not too far away from 
weaker humanity’s aspirations for us to join him, and feel the 
better for a draught of his near-heavenly beauty. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RECORDS OF THE LYREBIRD PRESS 


(Editions de ]’Oiseau lyre Paris) may now be obtained 

from C. Taphouse & Son, 3, Magdalen Street, 

Oxford. Complete list of Records sent on request. 
Telephone: Oxford 2674. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. The writer's full name and address must be gwen. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 

an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Geraldine Farrar 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


May I, through your columns, congratulate Mr. Hugh Harvey 
on the hard work he must have put into the article on Miss 
Geraldine Farrar and on the list of her records which must 
prove of very great interest to your readers. 

Besides errors in recording dates, the following European Cata- 
logue numbers have been omitted :— 


Alleluia (87126) 3950 
Love has eyes (87164) 3967 

My Mother bids me bind my hair (88289) 03237 
Love’s like a summer rose (88409) 03319 
Connais-tu le pays (88211) 2-033013 
Elizabeths Gebet (88053) 2-043000 
Weisst noch das grosse Nest ? (88412) 2-043007 


Wanderers Nachtlied (Duet with Schumann- 
Heink 87504) 3-44108 
Also, the Sandmannchen Duet with Homer is by Brahms, 
arranged by Becker, and there are two recordings of Un bel di 
vedremo, I have them. 
London, W.6. 


Mood Music 


Eric BERNARD. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Apropos your review of the Mood Music Catalogue: when one 
speaks of classic music generally it is referred to as heavy music— 
you cannot get away from that fact—what else can you call it ? 
It is a general term covering a dozen or so different types—as 
indeed the term does in the Mood Music Catalogue. 

Would A.R. have preferred our calling the Section “ Dark ” 
Music in contrast to the Light Section ? I think it was Sir Henry 
Wood who said words to the effect that we had heard a lot about 
light music, what about a little dark music. To purists like A.R. 
it must be dreadful to hear about “‘ inshades of Petunia, Coral, 
Mushroom, Beetroot, Salmon, Puce, Raspberry, etc.,’’ when it’s 
just plain red ! 

The Gramophone Company Limited, 
Central Record Information Bureau, 
London. VALENTINE BRITTEN. 


Comic Records 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 

Have any of your correspondents ever compiled mentally a 
list of the ten most inspired comic records ? Observing the rule 
as far as possible that they must not be private pressings but more 
or less publicly available, I would suggest the following. To the 
eminence of Senior Recorder alias Blue Riband-holder of the 
Laughter Stakes I categorically nominate the sublime Betove 
both sides of whose (green label Odeon) “ Folies Musicales ” I 
have known completely to disable, shatter and disrupt the 
composure of the most staid and serious-minded. Next in side- 
splitting capacity I put one side of a Ridgeway’s Late Joys record 
(Col.), that on which Mr. John Glyn Jones gives his famous lec- 
ture on Russian Folk Song. Third, Mr. Arthur. Marshall’s 
incomparable “ Headmistress ’’ (Col.). Fourth, fifth and sixth, 
three records of bonnie Beatrice Lillie at her best in “ There are 
Fairies at the Bottom of our Garden” and “ Mr. Snoops ”’ 
(N.Y. Gramophone Shop, one record) and in “ I hate the Spring ”’ 
and ‘‘ Marvellous Party,” two records from her own Album. 
Nos. 7 and 8 on the list I regret to say do not appear to be any 





longer, current coin, but in the faint forlorn hope that the companies 
concerned may be induced to re-issue them and as no list is 
conceivable without them, here they are : a Courtneidge-Hulbert 
sketch entitled, I think, ‘‘ Dismissing the Housemaid ” from a 
review in which they both appeared back in the ’20s and a 
rollicking drinking-song-to-end-drinking-songs by the talented 
Charles Heslop. No. 9: the recent winner by Max Wall ‘*‘ What 
was that that you said ? ” in which the Comic Spirit itself makes 
one of its authentic recordings (Columbia For Comics again !). 
For the last place I suggest a plum label picked from the Collected 
Works of Max Miller by Special Jury—or do I mean Douglas 
Byng ? Incredibly it appears that that divine artist Hermione 
Gingold has not been compelled to record any of her devastating 
hits from recent Gate Reviews and Joyce Grenfell could not help 
being placed but for the fact that through some strange perversity 
she has seen fit to omit the English mother from her recently 
recorded triumph in the Little Review (H.M.V.). I am loath 
to leave out Tommy Handley altogether but Funf or some other 
— agency has prevented Itma coming completely alive on 
records. : 


Henley-on-Thames. GEORGE RICHARDS. 


Albeniz-Godowsky 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 


You reviewer, “A.R.” in his notice of Eileen Joyce’s latest 
record, writes in the May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE “I wish 
she had had the courage to play the ‘ Tango’ as Albeniz wrote 
it ; for Godowsky’s—I imagine it is his—sophisticated arrange- 
ment and sometimes downright disfiguring harmonisation spoil, 
for me, the charm of the little piece.” 

Is it, however, a case of “courage” ? No pianist, to my 
knowledge, has ever publicly performed Albeniz’s “ Tango” as 
it was originally written for the very good reason that it is dull, 
colourless, lacking all pianistic interest, feebly harmonised, and 
contains insufficient matter to engage the mind and the fingers. 
*““ A.R.” has, of course, a perfect right to prefer the original, but 
he must face the fact that it has been completely ousted by the 
Godowsky version, and in his admirable preface to his free trans- 
criptions of Schubert songs Godowsky himself provides a water- 
tight answer to all such criticism. 

He writes: ‘‘A masterpiece is indestructible. It remains 
untarnished whether transcribed, arranged, or paraphrased, 
and its intrinsic value having the necessary vitality to sustain 
its interest, cannot be impaired.” : 

“* Whenever an original composition is supplanted by versions made by 
others, its vulnerability is clearly demonstrated.”’ (My italics.) ‘“‘A 
transcription, an arrangement, a paraphrase, when conceived by 
a creative mind, is an entity which in its own worth may prove 
a masterpiece. Antagonism to such works discloses prejudice, 
narrow-mindedness, and pedantry of a Beckmesser type.” 

** Although I fully realise that my knowledge of music is 
necessarily limited when compared with the immensity of the 
subject, I am equally aware that many others know less than I, 
among whom I should place the self-appointed arbiters of what 
is right and wrong in our chosen art.”” The case for Godowsky 
was also very well put by Mr. Ernest Newman when he wrote in 
The Sunday Times some years ago: “ After all, Schubert untouched 
and untouched-up is always available for us when we want him 
so why not meanwhile spend ten minutes enjoying Godowsky ? ” 
‘* As his fine transcriptions of the Bach unaccompanied violin and 
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cello suites prove, he has a remarkable faculty for drawing out of 
another man’s work something that was not formally expressed by the 
man but is really latent in the work.’ (My italics.) 

The Albeniz “ Tango” is a minor example of Godowsky’s 
matchless art in free transcription, paraphrasing, etc.; his work 
in this genre includes the “‘ Renaissance ”’ series (Rameau, Lully, 
etc.), Chopin waltzes, Strauss waltzes, Schubert songs, Bach 
cello and violin sonatas and suites, while his 53 studies on Chopin 
Etudes carry piano writing to heights that have been surpassed 
by only one man—Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji. My own view, 
which I know for a fact is shared by many musicians, is that all 
these works are veritable triumphs of musicianship and artistic 
imagination. 

It is a matter for infinite regret that Godowsky is no longer with 
us to record his music, especially as in most instances the heavy 
musical and technical demands are beyond the powers of most 
present day pianists. 

I might add that Godowsky made a dazzling arrangement of 
Albeniz’s unpianistic ** Triana,” but this is unhappily unpublished 
and at the moment is buried ‘‘ somewhere in England.” 

London, N.W.8. CLINTON GRAY-FIsK. 


A.R. writes: 


If Mr. Gray-Fisk’s opinion of Albeniz’s “ Tango,” as given 
above, is anything like the truth it is strange that the piece has 
attained to such popularity not only in Godowsky’s transcription, 
but also in arrangements for violin and piano etc., by Kreisler 
and others. Is it possible that Albeniz’s tune has a little to do 
with it ? As for the harmonisation it is no more “ dull, colourless 
etc.” than the harmonisation of, let us say, Schumann’s “ Trau- 
merei”’ whose tune, again, carried it to universal popularity. 
In other words the harmonisation gives sufficient support and 
interest to a piece whose appeal is almost entirely melodic. To 
powder and rouge this simple little dance in order to excite 
pianistic desires is, to me—who am certainly no Beckmesser ! 
—distasteful and inartistic. Nor can I agree that Godowsky’s 
argument is “‘ watertight”: for the public usually prefer the 
more to the less showy. In this case they do not appear to have 
been given the option. 

Therefore I still hold that Miss Joyce could -have given us 
what Albeniz wrote—instead of what Godowsky thought he 
ought to have written—and made a charming record of it. The 
rest of Mr. Fisk’s letter is irrelevant for I was not attacking all 
of Godowsky’s transcriptions, many of which are masterly, still 
less his ** 53 Studies ’—though something might be said about 
music so difficult as to be playable only by a handful of pianists 
—but only this particular transcription, for the reasons given 
in my review. 


The Black List 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I strongly object to the use of the word “ Nigger ” (pp. 346 and 
374 in the March number) in referring to the Dvorak quartet. 
In America “ nigger ” is a word of opprobrium, here the quartet 
is known as the “‘ American ” which is above reproach and just 
as definite, therefore much to be preferred. 

In a short article on Arbos in your August, 1939 issue, the 
writer omitted to say Arbos was at one time concert master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and appeared as guest conductor 
in some cities in the United States. 

Toronto, Canada. Henry S. SAUNDERS. 


Some Suggested Recordings 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Now that things are really beginning to move in the operatic 
output by the various gramophone companies, may I tender a 
plea for more single records by leading singers of our day ? 

Before it :is too late, some records of the greatest living Italian 
prima donna, Guiseppina Cobelli, would be a just and valuable 
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contribution to the cause of Art. We have an example of this in 
the “‘ better late than never’ move made by Columbia in the 
case of Claudia Muzio. La Cobelli is unrivalled for her inter- 
pretation of réles such as Santuzza, Tosca, Adriana, and Minnie. 
Three years ago, at La Scala, her Kundry proved to be a revela- 
tion ; and the same can be said of her Sieglinde. 

Pia Tassinari made a few records for H.M.V. and then dwindled 
away. Her Mimi is one of the best things Italy can produce in 
the operatic line to-day, and her rendering of “ Era malata la 
mia amica bambola ” from Act I of Mascagni’s “ Iris ” is nothing 
less than a “ thrill’?! Her only rival for lyric soprano réles is 
Iris Adami-Corradetti who sings “Senza mamma” from 
Puccini’s “‘ SuorAngelica”’ in a way that causes the heart to 
beat more emphatically than usual ! 

The reverend silence maintained at La Scala during Carmelo 
Maugeri’s rendering of the Chanson de la“Sauge from Massenet’s 
“Le Jéngleur de Nétre-Dame” was significant of its merit. It is 
inconceivable that such artistry as this should pass unrecorded. 
Maugeri, Cobelli, and the tenor Lugo would make an excellent 
trio in a future recording of Puccini’s “‘ Fanciulla del West.” 
Lugo could also be useful in any future Rigoletto or Traviata, 
with Lina Pagliughi or Maria Gentile as the heroine in either of 
these. Carlo Tagliabue is an ideal Rigoletto, and Francesco 
Valentino made a splendid Germont at La Scala a year ago. 
Miria Pedrini, Ebe Stignani, Galliano Masini, and Basiola, are all 
eligible for ‘‘ Forza del Destino ” or “‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

Bournemouth. MIcHAEL WHITE. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I should like to second Mr. Kiely’s plea that one of the record- 
ing companies should turn its attention to Bizet’s “‘ Djamileh.” 
When I think not only of the music which has been recorded, but 
also of that which is being continually re-recorded, I am amazed 
at the total and continued neglect of “‘ Djamileh.” Will you not, 
sir, add your own powerful influence to support Mr. Kiely’s plea ? 

Leicester. H. J. DRUMMOND. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I am writing because I noticed several letters in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE recently in praise of Rachmaninov and requesting further 
recordings of his works. Most people believe Rachmaninov to 
be the greatest Russian composer of all time, an equal, in fact, 
of Tchaikovsky, and the greatest composer also of the present 
day. There should be no limits to the recordings of his work, 
such as the remaining Concertos, his Third Symphony, etc. 
But there is one further composition especially in need of recording, 
and that is “ The Bells.” 

While I am writing I should like to mention the exquisite 
voice of Toti Dal Monte, whom many consider the greatest 
living coloratura soprano. Even Melba and Tetrazzini would 
find it hard to equal the hauntingly beautiful tone and the flexi- 
bility of her voice. Her latest recording of Butterfly, opposite 
Gigli, is wonderfully sung, and shows the need for more recordings 
by her. 

Oxford. L. C.-CoLQuHOUN. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Your correspondent, Mr. Crook, states the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in D major has not been recorded. It was recorded about 
1929 by Dr. Alcock at Salisbury Cathedral and I possess the two 
records concerned. They are: Prelude (H.M.V. C1452) and 
Fugue (B2654) ; on the reverse side of the former is the first 
movement of Bach’s Sonata in E flat. I agree fully with Sir 
Hubert Parry’s praise of this music. These records have been 
** out-of-print ” for years, and I obtained mine second-hand, but 
in very good condition. Lamentable as it is, those who require 
serious organ music will find it extremely difficult to obtain many 
new records, or those recently made, apart from the Schweitzer 
Subscription series, for which I hold little affection. 

There is nothing in the current catalogues by Dr. Alcock, 
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nor adequate recordings of that superb old Walker at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, to mention only two of many incom- 
prehensible omissions. During my long and thorough enquiries 
it has been increasingly evident that an enthusiastic public does 
exist, and is waiting for the intelligent recording of good organ 
music, but less eagerly for tit-bits out of standard works, with no 
more to follow. The B minor, St. Anne’s Fugue, Passacaglia, 
Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, were done in the very early days of 
electric recording, and one needs great luck to buy them even 
second-hand. Many, if not all, of our large shops deplore the lack 
of organ records. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. Palmer’s “‘ Favourite Veterans’ put in an appearance in the 
following programme. Overture, La Gazza Ladra, and Salvi singing 
Una Voce Poco Fa’ (Rossini). Then, Schubert’s Unfinished, rendered by the 
State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, under Von Schillings, and the realistic 
recordings made by Polydor of the principal parts of Die Fledermaus. 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor, with Myra Hess as soloist 
was much enjoyed, and then after hearing Cedric Sharpe playing 
*cello items, we concluded with Stravinsky’s Firebird music. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


On March 27th our Hon. Treasurer, Mr. McLoughlin, presented a 
programme of “‘ Mozart Instrumental Music”; the Fantasia in C Minor 
was one of the outstanding features of the evening. The Symphony 
No. 39 was played by the Philharmonic Orchestra with Lily Kraus 
and conducted by Weingartner. As can be anticipated this programme 
proved to be a very pleasant one, and was much appreciated by all 
who attended. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


At the tenth meeting a programme of “‘ miscellaneous ”’ recordings 
was given. Members contributed one disc of their choice, but many 
were left over until the next occasion. Records included were : Overture, 
“William Tell” (Toscanini), ‘‘ Finlandia’ (Stokowski), and ‘* The 
Lost Chord ” (Kentucky Minstrels). 

At the eleventh meeting Mr. H. Reiche gave a very fine programme 
of Beethoven’s music. An early Sonata (Opus 2, No. 2) and the Fifth 
Concerto (Schnabel), were followed by the Fifth Symphony. These 
and Mr. Reiche’s clear notes were all thoroughly appreciated by the 
large audience. 

June meetings, 13th and 27th. Enquiries to Mr. R. W. J. Thorogood, 
Moulsham Thrift, Wood Street, Chelmsford. | 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


April meetings—-2nd, Dvorak and Smetana, Mr. C. Knowles ; 
16th, “* Die Zauberfléte,’” Mr. D. Thornton ; goth, Beethoven, Mr. J. 
Brady. Our L.P.O. effort concluded with Mr. Thornton’s public 
recital of Beecham recordings, in aid of the orchestra (April 23rd). 
As a result of the recital and previous donations, over £5 10s. will be 
sent to the fund on behalf of the Society. 

June meetings—11th, “Some New Recordings,” Mr. J. Hodge ; 
25th, “* Music from Vienna,” visit to Mr. C. Cundall’s residence. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The usual monthly programme of new recordings played at our 
meeting on May 1oth included an exhilarating performance of 
Chabrier’s ‘‘ Espafiia”’ by Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Jeanette MacDonald proves in “ Depuis le jour ” from 
“* Louise ”’ that she really has a voice, and a pleasing record results. 

Some of the new recordings of the month will be heard on June 7th 
(8 p.m.) and on the 22nd (at 3 p.m.) we propose to hold a debate on 
the subject of recording, with illustrations. Meetings at All Saints’ Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Svdenham, S.E.26. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


At the April recital Mr. A. Leslie Leon opened with Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony, played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. Although this magnificent recording has been 
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I do appeal in all sincerity to you to use every endeavour to 
get the recording companies to substitute serious and satisfying 
organ music for the appalling trash they issue month after month 
played on the modern tragedy called ‘“‘ the cinema organ.” I 
venture the opinion that so influential a paper as THE GRAMo- 
PHONE—and so keen a body of readers combined—can effect 
considerable improvement. But judicious presentation to the 
musical world is essential and has hitherto been lacking. 


New Barnet. GILBERT BENHAM. 
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played before at our recitals, it was greatly appreciated in this 
programme. 

The second half opened with a charming record of the duet “‘ Reich 
mir die Hand, mein Leben,” from Mozart’s “‘ Don Juan,” sung by 
Margherita Perras and Gerhard Hiisch. This was followed by another 
magnificent orchestral recording of Brahms’ “ Tragic Overture ” 
played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Toscanini. 
We then heard Feodor Chaliapin singing “‘ The Prisoner” by 
Rubinstein, and Mr. Leon ended his programme with the aria “ Ah 
Perfido,” from Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” flawlessly sung by Kirsten 
Flagstad. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Davis gave us the second act of that very fine H.M.V. album of 
‘“* Der Rosenkavalier.”’ This was followed by Toscanini’s recording of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ; in our opinion the finest performance 
yet recorded of this work. Mr. Carter presented “To the Spring,” a 
programme of music in praise of that season and also the magnificent 
performance and recording of Brahms’ First Symphony by the Vienna 
Philharmonic conducted by Bruno Walter. 

Future programmes will include the recent complete recording of 
‘“* Madame Butterfly.” Details may be had from Mr. G. Carter, 
86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The last meeting of the session took place on April 22nd, when the 
evening was devoted to Members’ Competition Night. We had the 
usual three classes—vocal, instrumental, and orchestral. The winners 
of the three respective classes were Laudate Dominum (Ursula Van 
Diemen), Trumpet Concerto (Haydn—George Eskdale) and Ballet 
Music—‘‘ Rosamunde ” (London Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter). 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Miss Barrett gave a recording of the second act of ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutte,” 
making the intricate plot clear to us at last! Her programme was to 
show humour in music, and as it included “ Facade ’—the original 
spoken version—it certainly did ! 

Mr. Renow gave a “ farewell” recital by his favourite composer, 
Schubert. This included the Quartet ‘“‘ Death and the Maiden ”’ and 
a most delightful Sonatina. New members are always needed—write 
to Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. H. A. Telling’s excellent Schumann programme was very well 
arranged to give examples of four periods of the composer’s output. 
The ‘“‘ Kinderscenen,” two lieder, Piano Quintet and Piano Concerto 
were played. 

Mr. L. Chanter, a guest-recitalist, succeeded in creating an “* atmos- 
phere ” of the eighteenth century in general and Haydn in particular. 
Dealing specially with the Quartets and Symphonies, Mr. Chanter 
gave examples from Op. 3, No. 5, Op. 20 No. 2 and the “ Bird ” 
Quartets, the “* Clock ” and “‘ London ” Symphonies. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. Peter Lynch will give a recital of works by Tchaikovsky on 
June 6th. Mr. and Mrs. Archer are booked for a miscellaneous. pro- 
gramme on June 20th. These meetings will be held at 239 Park Lane, 
N.17, to which address all enquiries should. be sent, but alternate 
weekly meetings continue to be held at 104 Downhills Park Road, N.15. 




















